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PREFACE. 


“ Gasdcal Gold” is probably the first book of its kind, 
^t aims at preserving in our schools by means of translations 
some intimate acquaintance with Greek and Roman 
and literature. In the decay of the study of ancient 
languages, we are losing something valuable* from our 
educational^ systems The author’s hope is that ne is 
helping to l^g home tn boys and girls somethmg of 

The glory that was Greece 

And the grandeur that was Rome.” 

H is hox)ed, too, that all teachers who have not studied the 
cl6U3sics at first hand will find here the natural setting and a 
clear explanation of much in English literature that must 
otherwise be obscure. With that end in view, many of the 
translations are taken from the works of great English 
writers. 

These two characteristics, great classic thought and great 
English translations, may possibly even recommend the 
book to such of the general reading public as love “ et 
vetera et nova.** No person, young or old, can fail to be 
stirred by Herodotus’s accoun*^ of Leonidas and bis Spartans 
at Thermopylae. 

The book will achieve its object if it helps in any degree to 
foster a noble patriotism and to keep fresh m young minds 
the stirring story of man’s endeavour and sacrifice in the. 
brave days of old. 
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AuitraUan teaohera Bhould give a hearty wdoome ta 

Cladsioal Gold.” The demand to-day in the best 
•econdary schools is for a great increase in tno amonn^^^* 
good reading matter prescribed for the study of English for 
both the Intermediate and Leaving standards This 
reading matter should be of a kind to provoke independent 
reading — the best result bf a teacher’s work 

Grea^ harm has been done to the teaching of English 
Literature in schools by the common practice of confining 
school studies to the intensive, analytical treatment of a 
very limited selection from the works of great authors 
If we are to assist m the development withm our students 
of an increasing interest m readmg for its own sake, so that 
we may find in books “ a substantial world both pure and 
good,” we must adopt methods which make an aesthetic 
and not a purely intellectual appeal Good literature was 
written to give fine pleasure , and the teacher who cannot 
80 present his subject as to evoke admiration and love for 
it, has failed in his true object. ’ 

For the end of all true art teaching, as has been well said, 

** 18 in a word, Appreciation, which is a form of Appraising, 
which, shortly, is Praise , it is to learn the true value of a 
work of art that we may admire and love it ” I feel that 
this point cannot be too strongly emphasized We are 
really readmg a poem on!y when we see the vision the poet 
saw, and feel some at least of the emotion he felt in his 
creation. Quite young students can be made to feel the 
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beauty of form aad rbythm, the beauty of a happy choice oS 
words, the beauty of a fine con parison. On the other hand, 
even one so lavishly endowed as Byron could write of his 
«chcjl-uays 

“ I abhorred 

Too much to conquer for the poets’ sake 
The drilled dull lesson f jrood down word by word 
In my repugnant youth 
and again — 

“ Then, farewell, Horace, whom I hated so, 

Not for thy faults but mine it is a curse 
To understand, not feel thy lyric flow, 

To comprehend, but never love thy verse/’ 

Let us then give our schools a greater choice of inreresting 
readmg, and let us treat it as literature written to give 
refined pleasure, and not as matter for an academical 
exercise. This anthology will help to supply smtable 
readmg 

In my visits to schools, I have had many opportimities 
of seeing how in the hands of an unimaginative but con- 
scientious teacher a really fine bit of literature may become 
a deadly dull experience I remember one very hot after- 
noon some years ago coming into a class-room where a 
weary and all forspent class was pamfully annotating 
Campbell’s stirring war lyric, “ The Battle of the Baltic ” 
The teacher had given scraps of history, scraps of etymology, 
and scrappy notes on phrases and allusions The informa- 
tion was all correct enough, and may have been admirably 
suited for reproduccion in a bad type of examma- 
tion , but there was absolutely no life m the lesson as 
literature, and no stimulus to the reading habit In another 
room of the same school I saw another teacher take the 
same subject. After brief mtroductiou by way of mental 
^‘preparation,” he began to read the poem, and read it 
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welF His reading alone yas worth mere than all the 
laboured notes of the forme teacher. A sketch here and 
there on the board, an apt paraphrase of a difficult couplet, 
an attempt to visualize the scene, and, as the reading pro- 
ceeded, 

“ There was silence deep as death 
And the boldest held his breath 
For a time.” 

The important thing was that the bo3rs felt the delight o^ 
the poem, and were stirred by its story. 

I have drawn attention 'to the teacher’s power of reading 
aloud, for thxs power is a very great aid m producing ap- 
preciaticn of a poem. It was a poet wno advised us to— 

“ Lend to the rhyme of the poet 
The beauty of thy voice.” 

Much reading aloud (not necessarily m class lessons), and 
much memorizing of good passages, givmg the rhythms a 
chance to produce their effect, are capital exercises for 
creatmg appreciation of poetry and even of verbal felicities 
therem. I was one day keenly mterested to find, when 
questioning a class which had had two lessons on Shelley’s 
“ Arethusa,” that one of the boys had, without suggestion 
from his teacher, learned the whole poem He gave as the 
cause of his interest in it that “ it got you along the road ” 
He was a newspaper runner ia the early mornings, and 
Shelley’s lilting measure gave him deligh-^ as he trudged 
along This boy’s interest and his joy in the music of words 
and rhythm had taught him more in the way of true reading 
than all the formal lessons m oral expression. 

There is undoubtedly room fcj such an anthology as^ 
“ Classical Gold ” A good selecticn from acknowledged 
masterpiece of Greek and Latm literature translated bv 
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master craftsmen mu'^t have a value all its in the 
schoolroom We cannot shut jur eyes to the fact that the 
study of the classics has been deposed from its o}d exclusive 
position as the cliief if not the only source of real culture 
Admitting that there are great and undoubted educational 
advantages to be derived from the study of 'the classical 
languages as such, may we not, while we forgo the advantages 
of language Study, yet come under the influence of classical 
thought ^ It surely is no slight thing that we may hear in 
English, as I heard it lately, the great oration of Pericles 
upon the heroic dead who fell in the first year of the 
Peloponnesian War, 431 B C The occasion was the un- 
veiling of a school Honour Roll, and no addresL could have 
been more appropriLte to the occasion by reason of its 
simplicity, its directness, its patriotism, and its humanity. 
In its appeal it was as modern as a speech of Uoyd 
<5eorge or Clemenceau. 

Again, could young Australia have any better stimulus 
to that love of country which issues in loyal and willing 
service than The Greek Youth’s Oath,” which comes first 
in this volume ? 

The treasures of classical literature are too precious, and 
have influenced our own literature too greatly to be left 
to the study of those only who are able to read them more 
or less painfully in the original The great masterpieces 
have been the subject of t'^anslations by scholarly men, 
themselves poets and we can thus get, if not all, at least a 
very substantial part of their message. Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, of whom so great a scholar and litterateur as 
Lowell said, “ A Greek head on right Yankee shoulders” 
Dould write, “ I do not hesitate to read all the books I 
nave named, and all good books, in translations. ^ What is 
^eally best in any book is translatable — ^any real insight or 
CHToad human sentiment 1 should as soon think of 
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swxriming across Charles R^ver when I wish to go to Boston 
as of reading all book^ in originals when I have them 
rendexed for me in jiny mocher tongue ” Tne greatest 
of all books, our Bible, is to an overwhelming majority 
of us only a translation, yet how great it is m all the 
qualities that make the highest literature I Who would 
change uhe rhythm and music and ** the mstmctive grace 
ot the right word” oi our English version for any other ^ 
Let us then frankly admit that a course in English m our 
schools mxiy be made more complete by a stqdy of hAe 
English versions of the classics Our own great writers 
coul4 not escape their influence, and wo need some acquaint- 
ance with classical life’and thought to understand our own 
literature fully 

There is, too, a very special reason why such a book as 
this should appeal to Australians Our environment yields 
many circumstances favourable to our mental and spiritual 
development, and many others which conspire against us. 
If it could be said with truth of Americans that they are 

orphaned of the solemn inspirations of antiquity,” with 
how much greater force can this be said of us Australians ♦ 
Some of the least admirable traits m our national character 
are no doubt due to the lack of the sense of proportion, and 
the consequent lack of reverence which are mevitable m 
people who have little or no contact with the past. If we 
must inevitably miss the suggestion and inspiration that 
come from living in daily touch with great memorials of 
the world’s history, there is no reason w^y we should also 
miss what we can readily secure by readmg. Human 
nature has changed but little through the centuries, and 
we find the same loves and hopes and fears and aspirations 
expressing themselves through all literatures 

Moreover, it is a good thmg to keep alive our delight ir 
the beautv of the natural world, and maintain that faith 
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“ which gave a hamadryad to ^ach tre'^ ” To all uf us 
has been the time whe.i rieadrw, grove, and stream were 
apparelled in celestial light ” Inere is no ^better way 
to keep this fresh joyous outlook than through familiarity 
with i/he sincere expression of the Lfe of those who lived 
“ in the childhood of the world when Earth was nearer 
Heaven ..han now ” 

Many of the selections in this book are stones of action 
The events of the past five years have given young Aus- 
tralians a new interest m Mediterranean countries Slouch - 
hatted Australian soldiers have fought victoriously through 
countries steeped in histone tradition They have camped 
beside the Pyramids, and have marched along the roads 
taken by every invadxng army since the dawn of history — 
armies so far off in time that the Crusaders seem but of 
yesterday The story of Euryalus and Nisus has had its 
counterpart m many a “ Noble Comradeship' ’ in tho ranks 
of the A I F 

Australian boys may therefore be expected to take a 
keen interest in these records of the achievements of heroes 
of classical story when they realise that they themselves 
are children of 

Fathers of war-proof, 

Fathers that like so many Alexanders 
Have, in these parts, from morn till even fought, 

And sheathed their swords for lack of argument. 

Classical Gold” appears at an opportune moment 
The selection has been made with judgment and taste. 


Frank Tate. 
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CLASSICAL GOLD. 


THE GREEK YOUTH’S OATH. 

» 

Cfreek yotUhs <U Athena, on reaching the age of 18 , we^e tailed 
Bphih^f were registered us citizens, and took the following oath — 

) 

“ I will not dishonour my sacred arms , I will not Hesert 
my fellow-soldier, by whose side I shall be set , I will do 
battle for my religion and my country, whether aided or 
unaided I will leave my country, not less, but greater 
and more powerful, than she is when committed to me I 
will reverently obey the citizens who shall act as judges , 
I will obey the ordinances which have been established, 
and which in time to come shall be established, by the 
national will , and whosoever would destroy or disobey 
these ordinances, I will not suffer him, but will do battle 
for them whether aided or unaided i and T will honour the 
temples where my fathers worshipped , of these things 
the gods are my witnesses.’' 
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HECTOR PARTS HiS WIFE AND CHILD. 

Homer, greateet of poets, flourished about iJAO B O,, and wrote 
Whe lltad umi The Odyssey, The jonner deeds with the siege of 
Vroy or xlion by the Greeks or Ac'iaians^ who went under the Atridae 
or eons of Atreus, %.6„ Agamemnon and Jdeneldus, to recover Helen, 
Ilb« wife of the latter, and to punish Pans, who had earned her off 
from Greece. 

The scene given here is renowned in literature. Tf » Trojuns are 
hard pressed^ und Hector, their champion, son of King Pnam and 
Hekabe {or Hecuba), goes to arouse hia effeminate brother Pans 
Alexander, who dallies m his palace with the beattteouL Greek Helen, 
the cause of the war ; he reproaches Pans, and then goes to seek his 
Andromachi ( Androm* -akt) and his son Astyanax, i.e., 
oUy King. 

Paw Alexander answers Hector’s Taunts. 

And godlike Al3xandros answered him: — “Hector, 
slnoe in measure thou chidest me, and not beyond measure, 
therefore will I tell thee , lay thou it to thiae heart and 
hearken to me. Not by reason so much of the Trojans, 
for wrath and indignation, sate I me m my chamber, but 
fain would I yield me to my sorrow. Even now my wife 
hath persuaded me with soft words and urged me into 
battle, and I, moreover, even I, deem that it will be better 
so ; for victory shifteth from man to man. Go to, then, 
tarry awhile, let me put on my armour of war ; or else fare 
thou forth, and I will follow, and I thmk to overtake thee.” 

Helen reproaches herself and Paris. 

So said he, but Hector of the glancing helm answered 
him not a word. But Helen spake to him with gentlo 
words : “ My brother, even mine that am a dog, mis- 
chievous and ab Dminable, would that on the day when my 
mother baie me at the first, an evil storm-wind had caught 
me away to a mountain or a billow of the loud-sounding 
sea, where the billow might have swept me away before all 
these things came to pass Ho wbeit , seemg the gods devised 
all these ills in this wise, would that then I had been mated 
with a better man that felt dishonour and the multitude 
of men’s reproachings But as for him, neither hath he 
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no'w ‘'ounu heart, uot ever will have , thereof deem I more- 
over that he will reap the fruit But now come, enter in 
and sit thee here upon this b'^nch, my brother, since thy 
heart chiefly trouble hath encompassed, for the sake of me 
that am a dog and for Alei^andros’ sin ; on whom Zens 
bringeth evil doom, that even in days U) come w^ may be 
a song in the ears of men that shall be hereafter/* 

Heetor goes to his own home» seekmg his wife. 

Then great Hector of the glancmg helm answered her : 
“ Bid me not sit, Helen, of thy love , thou wilt not persuade 
me. Already my heart is set to succour the men of '^oy, 
that have great desire for me that am not with them. 
But rouse thou this fellow, yea, let himself make speed to 
overtake me yet within the city Tor I shall go into mine 
house to behold my household and my dear wife and 
infant boy ; for I know not if I shall return home to them 
again, or if the gods will now overthrow me at the hands of 
the Achaians.’* 

So spake Hector of the glancmg helm, and departed ; 
and anon he came to his well-stablished house. T*iut he 
^ound not white-armed Andromache in the halls ; she, with 
«ier boy and fair-robed hand -maiden, had taken her stand 
upon the tower, weepmg and wailmg. And when Hector 
found not his noble wife within, he came and stood upon the 
threshold rnd spake amid the servmg women Come, tell 
me now true, my servmg women Whither went white- 
armed Andromache forth from the hall Hath she gone 
out to my sisters or unto my brothers’ fair-robed wives, 
or to Athfin^’s temple, where all the fair-tressed Trojan 
\\omen propitiate the awful goddess ^ ” 

Then a busy housedame spake in answer to him : 
“ Hector, seeing thou straitly chargest us to tell thee true, 
neither hath she gone out to any of thy sisters or thy 
brothers* fair-rob^ wives, neither to AthtoA’s temple, 
where all the fair-tressed Trojaa women are propitiating 
the awful goddess , but she went to the great tower 
Ilios, because she heard the Trojans were har'i pressed and 
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great victory was for the Acht-ifns So hath she come in 
haste to the wall, like unuo one frenzied ; and the nurse 
with her ’K>eareth the child.*’ 

Andromache begs h.m to abide on the tower. 

Sc spake the hoiisedame, and Hector hasoened from his 
house back by the same way down the well-builded streets. 
When he had passed through the great city and was come 
to the Skaian gates, whereby he was minded to issue upon 
the plam, then came his bounteous wife runnmg to meet 
him even Andromache, daughter of great-hearted Eetion, 
Eetion tnat dwelt beneath wooded Plakos, m Theb6 under 
Plakos, and was kmg of the men of Kilikia ; for his daughter 
was wife to bronze-harnessed Hector. So she met him 
now and with her went the handmaid, bearing in her 
bosom the tender boy, the little child. Hector’s loved son, 
like unto a beautiful star Him Hector called Skamandnos, 
but all the folk Astyanax , for only Hector guarded Ihos 
So now he smiled and gazed at his boy silently, and Andro- 
mache stood by his side weeping, and clasped her nand in 
his and spake and called upon his name “ Dear my lord, 
this thy hardihood will undo thee, neither hast thou any 
pity for thine mfant boy, nor for me forlorn that soon shall 
be thv widow , for soon will the Achaians all set upon thee 
and slay thee But it were better for me to go down to 
the grave if I lose thee , for never more will any comfort 
be mine, when once thou, even thou, hast met thy fate, but 
only sorrow Moreover, I have no father nor lady mother , 
my father was slam of goodly Achilles, for he wasted the 
populous city of the Kilikians, even high-gate Theb6 and 
slew Eetion , yet he despoiled him not, for his soul had shame 
of that, but he barnt him in his inlaid armour, and raised 
a barrow over him , and all about were elm-trees planted 
by the mountain nymphs, daughters of segis-beanng Zeus. 
And the seven brothers that were mme withm our halls, 
ill these on the self-same day went within the house of 
Hades , for fleet-footed goodly Achillea slew then! all 
mid their kme of trading gait and white- fleeced sheep 
Vnd my mot'icr that was queen beneath wooded Plakos. 
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her brought he hither with the other spoils, but afterward 
took a ransom untola to se^ her free ; but in her father’s 
halls was she smitteii by tae Archer Artemis Nay, 
Hector, thou art to me father and lad 3 " mother, vea, and 
brother, even es thou art my goodly husband. Come now, 
have pity and abide here upon the tower, lest thou make thy 
child an orphan and thy wife a widow And stay thy folk 
beside the fig-tree, where best the city may be scaled and 
the wall IS assailable. Thrice came hither the most valiant 
that are with the two Aiantes and famed Idomeneus and 
the sons of Atreus and Tydeus’ valiant son, and <^saayed to 
enter , whether one skilled in soothsaying revealed it to 
them, or whether their own spirit urgeth and biddeth them 
on ” 

Hector answers her tenderly. 

Then great Hector of the glancing helm answered her . 
** Surely I take thought for all these things, my wife ; but 
I have very sore shame of the Trojans and Trojan dames 
with trailing robes, if like a coward I shrink away from 
battle Moreover, mine own soul forbiddeth me, seemg I 
have learnt ever to be valiant and fight m the forefront 
of the Trojans, winnmg my father’s great glory and mme 
own Yea, of a surety I know this in heart and soul , the 
day shall come for holy Ilios to be laid low, and Priam and 
the folk of Priam of the good ashen spear Yet doth the 
anguish of the Trojans hereafter not so much trouble me, 
neither Hekab6*s own, neither kiiig Priam’s, neither my 
brethren’s, the many and brave that shall fall in the dust 
before their foremen, as doth thme anguish m the day 
when some mail-clad Achaian shall lead thee weeping and 
rob thee of the light of freedom. So shalt thou abide m 
Argos and ply the loom at another woman’s bidding, and 
bear water from fount Messeisor Hypereia, bemg grievously 
entreated , and sore constraint shall be laid upon thee And 
then shall one say that beholdeth thee weep ‘ This is the 
wife of Hector, that was foremost in battle of the horse- 
baming Trojans when men fought about Ilios ’ Thus shal’ 
DUO say hereafter and fresh grief will be thine for lack of 
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such an husband as thou hadpt to werd off the day of 
thraldom But me m death may tho heaped up earth be 
covermg, ore I hear thy urymg and thy oarryuig mto 
captivity.’ 

Hectur prays for his son. 

So spake glorious Hector and stretched out his arm to 
his boy. But the child shrunk crying to the bosom of his 
fair-girdled rurse, dismayed at his dear father’s aspecx/, 
and in dread at the bronze and horsehair crest that he beheld 
nodding fiercely from the helmet’s top. Then his dear 
fatb<^r laughed aloud, and his lady mother , forthwith 
glorious Hector took the helmet from his head, and laid 
it, all gleammg, upon the earth ; then kissed he his dear 
son and dandled him in his arms, and spake m prayer to 
Zeus and all the godj : “ O Zeus and all ye gods, vouch- 
safe ye that this my son may likewise prove even as I, 
pre-eminent amid the Trojans, and as valiant m might, and 
be a great kmg of Ilios. Then may men say of him, ‘ Far 
greater is he than his father,’ as he rotumeth home from 
battle; und may he bring with him bloodstained spoils 
from the foeman he hath slain, and may his mother’s heart 
be glad ” 

He parts from Andromache. 

So spake he, and laid his son in his dear wife’s arms ; 
and she took him to her fragrant bosom, smiling tearfully 
And her husband had p’ by to see her, and caressed her with 
his hand, and spake and called upon her name : “ Dear 
one, I pray thee be not of oversorrowful heart ; no man 
against my Fate shall hurl me to Hades , only destmy, I 
ween, no man ha^h escaped, be he coward or be he valiant, 
when once he hath been bom But go thou to thine house 
and see to thine own tasks, the loom and distaff, and bid 
thine handmaidens ply their work , but for war shall men 
provide, and 1 in chi^ of all men that dwell in Ilios ” 

So spake glorious Heutor, and took up his horsehair 
i.^ested helmet , and his dear wife depart^ to her home 
eft looking back and letting fall big tears. Anon she cam# 
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to tn"> weil-stablished house of man-slaying Hector, and 
found therem her many haiidma'den^, anu stirred lamenta- 
tion m them all So bewailed tney Hector, wbde yet he 
lived, within his house , for they deemed that he would no 
more come back to them fro’n battle, nor escape th'^ fury 
of the hands ot the Achaians. 

Pans appears in arms. 

Neither Imgered Paris long in his loftv house, but 
olothed on him his brave armour, bedight with bronze, and 
hasted through the city, trustmg to his nimble feet. Ev«a 
as when a stalled horse, full-fed at the manger; breaketh 
his tether and speedeth at the gallop across the plaLi, being 
wont to bathe him in the fair- flowing stream, oxultingly ; 
and holdeth his head on high, and his mane floateth about 
his shoulders, and he trusteth m his glory and nimbly his 
limbs bear him to the haunts and pasturage of mares ; 
even so, Priam’s son Paris, glittering in his armour like the 
shinmg sun, strode down from high Pergamos laughingly, 
and his swtft feet bare him. Forthwith he overtook bis 
brother, noble Hector, even as he was on the point to turn 
him away from the spot where he had dallied with his wife. 
To him first spake godlike Alexandros : Sir, in good 
sooth, I have delayed thee in thine haste by my tarr;^g, 
and came not rightly as thou badest me.*’ 

And Hector of the glancing helm ansnirered him and 
said '' Good brother, no man th^t is right-minded could 
make light of thy doings in fight, seeing thou art strong ; 
but thou art wilfully remiss and hast no care ; and for this 
my heart is grieved within me, that I hear shameful words 
concerning thee in the Trojans’ mouths, who for thy sake 
endure much toil. But let us be going : all this we will 
make good hereafter, if Zeus ever vouchsafe us to set 
before the heavenly gods that are for everlasting the cup of 
deliverance in our halls, when we have chased out of Troy- 
Jand the '*fell-greaved Achaians ” 

Homer: Iliad VI., 

By Lang, Leaf and Myers. 
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SINGLE OOMBiiT ON THE TROJAN PLAIN. 

The Greek Qhaafwp^on^ AchUles ( 4.k\lV -ez), Thuis' son^ having 
quarrelled unth k%ng Agamemnont te sulking in his tent Trojan 
Hector challengea the Greeks to send forth a warrior to do battle Nine 
Greeks accept the challenge, and so one %a chosen by lot on old Nestor' s^ 
advice. 

The lot falls to Ajax Telamon. 

The lots produced, each hero signs his own . 

Then m the general’s helm the fates are thrown, 
The people pray, with lifted eyes and hands, 

Aiid vows like these ascend from all the bands : 

“ Grant thou, Almighty ! m whose hand is fate, 

\ worthy champion for the Grecian state : 

This task let Aj? x or Tydidea prove, 

Or ho, the king of kmgs, beloved by Jove,’’ 

Old Nestor shook the casque By heaven inspiiedt 
Leap’d forth the lot, of every Greek desired. 

This from the right to left the herald bears, 

Held out in order to the Grecian peers ; 

Each to his rival yields the mark unknown, 

Till godlike Ajax finds the lot his own , 

Surveys the inscription with rejoicmg eyes, 

Then casts before him, and with transport ones : 

“ Warriors ^ I claim the lot, and arm with joy , 

Be mine the conquest of this chief of Troy 
Now while my brightest arms my limbs invest, 

To Saturn’s son be all your vows address’d 
But pray in secret, lest the foes should hear, 

And deem your prayers the mean effect ot fear 
Said I in secret No, your vows declare 
In such a voice as fills the earth and air , 

Lives there a chief whom Ajax ought to dread i 
Ajax, in all the toils of battle bred ^ 

From warlike Salamis I drew my birth. 

And, bom to combatj, fear no force on earth ” 

He said The troops with elevated eyes. 

Implore the god whose thunder rends the skies : 
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O father of inankmc ^ superior lord ’ 

On lofty Ida's hoiy hill ''.dorei * 

Who in the highest heaven hast fix’d thy throne, 
Supreme of gods ^ unbounded and alone : 

Grant thor , that Telamon may bear away 
The praise and conquest of this doubtful day , 

Or, if illustrious Hector be thy care, 

That both may clpim it, and that both may share." 

Now Ajax braced his dazzling armour on , 
Sheathed m bright steel the giant -wariior shone ; 

He moves to combat with majestic pace , * 

So stalks m arms the grisly god of Thrace, 

When J ove to punish faithless men prepares, 

And gives i^hole nations to the waste of wars 
Thus march’d the chief, tremendous as a god , 

Grimly he smiled , earth trembled as he strode ; 

His massy javelin quivering in his hand, 

He stood, the bulwark of the Grecian band 
Through every Argive heart now transport ran ; 

All Troy stood trembling at the mighty man 
Even Hector paused , and with new doubt oppressed, 
Felt his great heart suspended in his bieast 
’Twas vain to seek retreat, and vain to foai , 

Himself had challenged, and the foe drew near 

Stern Telamon behmd his ample shield. 

As from a brazen tower, o’erlooked the field 
Huge was its orb, with seven thick folds o’ercast, 

Of tough bull-hides , of solid brass the last, 

(The work of Tychius, who in Hvle dwell’d 
And m all arts of armoury excell’d) 

This Ajax bore before his manly breast, 

And, threatening, thus his adverse chief address’d : 

Hie dares Hector, who replies. 

“ Hector I approach my arm, and singly know 
What strength thou hast, and what the Grecian foa 
Achilles shuns the fight , yet some there are. 

Not void of soul, and not unskiird m war , 

Let him, unaotive on the sea-beat shore, 
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Indulge his wrath, and a.d our arms no more ; 

Whole troops of heroes Greece Las yet to boa^ 

And sends thee one, a jample of her host 
Such as I an) I come to piove thy might ; 

No more ^be sudden, and begin the fight.” 

‘‘ O son of Telamon, thy country’s pnde 1 
(To Ajax thus the Trojan prince replied) 

Mw, as a boy, or woman, w ouldst thou bright, 

New tc the field, and trembling at the fight ! 

Thou meet’st a chief deserving of thy arms, 

To combat bom, and bred amidst alarms : 

I know to shift my ground, remount the car, 

Turn, charge, and answer every call of war ; 

To right, to left, the dexterous lance I wield, 

And boar thick battle on my soundihg shield. 

But open be our fight, and bold each blow ; 

I steal no conquest from a noble foe.” 

They fight 

He said, and rising, high above the field 
Whirl’d the long lance against the sevenfold shield. 
Full on the brass descending from above 
Through six bull-hides the furious weapon drove, 

Till in the seventh it fix’d. Then Ajax threw , 
Through Hector’s shield the forceful javelm flew, 

His corselet enters, and his garment rends, 

And glancing downwards, near his flank descends. 

The wary Trojan shrmks, and bending low 
Beneath his buckler, disappomts the blow. 

From their Ixired shields the chiefs their javelms drew, 
Then close impetuous, and the charge renew ; 

Fierce as the mountam-lions bathed in blood, 

Or foaming boars, the terror of the wood. 

At Ajax, Hector his long lance extends , 

The blunted point against the buckler bends ; 

But Ajax, watchful as his foe drew near, 

Drove through the Trojan targe the knotty spear ; 

It reach’d his neck, with matchless strength imp^*d 1 
Spouts .;he black gore, and dims his shining shield. 
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Yet ceased not Hector thus , but sto pmg doTO, 

In his strong hand iiphc ivea a dmty stone. 

Black, craggy, vast , to this his force he bends ; 

Full on the brazen boss the stone descends , 

The hollow brass lesounded with the shock • 

Hector is Wounded Apollo saves him. 

Then Ajax seized the fragment of a rock, 

Applied each nervo, and swinging round on high, 
With foice tempestuous, let the luin fly ; 

The huge stone thundering thiough his buckier broke: 
His slacken’d knees received the numbing str^)ke ; 
Great Hector falls extended on the field, 

His bulk suppoitmg on the shatter d shield 
Nor wanted* heavenly aid Apollo s might 
Oon firm’d his smews, and restored to light 
And now both heroes their broad falchions drew ; 

111 flaming ciicles round thoir heads they flew , 

But then by heralds’ voice the word was given, 

The sacred ministers of earth and heaven 
Divine Talthvbius, whom the Greeks employ, 

And sage Idseiis on the part of Troy, 

Between the swords their peaceful sceptres rear’d ; 
And first Tdjciis’ awful voice was heard 

“ Foibear, mv sons ! your furthei force to prove, 
Both deal to men, and both beloved of Jove. 

To either host youi matchless worth is known, 

Each sounds your praise, and war is alj your own. 

But now tho Night extends her awful shade , 

The goddess parts you , be the night obey’d ” 

They exchange Gifts. 

To whom great Ajax his high soul express’d , 

“ O sage ! to Hector be these w^rds address’d 
Let him, who first provoked our chiefs to fight, 

Let him demand the sanction of the night ; 

If first he ask it, I content obey, 

And cease the strife when Hector shows the way.’* 

“ O first of Greeks ! (his ncble foe rejoin’d) 

Whom heaven adorns, superior to thy kind, 
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With strong .;h of body, anl with \yorth of roind I 
Now martial law joLimands us to forbear ; 
Hereafter we shall meet in glorious war , 

Some future clay shall lengthen out the strife, 

And let the gods decide of death or lif^ ’ 

Since, then, the night extends her gloomy shade, 
And heaven enjoms it, be the night obey’d. 
Return, brave Ajax, to thy Grecian friends. 

And j(>y the nations whom thy arm defends , 

As I Lhall glad each chief, and Trojan wif^*, 

Wuc wearies heaven with vows for Hector’s life 
Bat lot us, on this memorable day, 

Exchange some gift that Greece and Troy may say, 
* Not hate, but gloiy, made these chiefs contend , 
And each brave foe was m his soul a friend ’ ” 

With that, a swoid with stars of silver graced. 
The baldric studded, and the sheath enchased, 

He gave the Greek The generous Gieek bestow’d 
A radiant belt that rich with purple glow’d 
Then with majestic grace they quit the x^am , 
This seeks the Grecian, that the Phrygian tram 
The Trojan bands retuinmg Hector wait, 

And hail w ith joy the Champion of their state , 
Escaped great Ajax, they survey him round, 

Alive, unarm’d, and vigorous from his wound , 

To Troy’s high gates the godlike man they bear, 
Their present tin mph, as their late desxiair 
But Ajax, glorying m his hardy deed, 

The well-arm ’d Greeks to Agamemnon lead 
A steer for sacrifice the king design’d, 

Of full five years, and of the nobler kind 
The victim falls they strip the smoking hide. 

The beast they quarter, and the joints divide , 
Then spread the tables, the repast x>iepare, 

Each takes his seat, ana each receives his share 
The king himself (ar honorary sign) 

Before great Ajax placed the mighty chine 

Homer Iliad V II — By Pope. 
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THE CAMP HRES BEFORE TROY. 

Translation f %i imitation of the original metre of Homer, the 
dactylic hexameter, vised in Longfellow's Evangeline 



This IS also the metre in Latin of VergiVs Aenefid The Trojans, 

having driven back the Greeks, are camped in the fie’ds 

% 

Aa in the heights of heaven the moon gleams clear, and 
around her 

Shine in then beAuty the stars, nor is one cloud moving in 
ethe^ , 

Shines forth every cliff, and the jutting peaks and the head- 
lands. 

Forest and glen then, — as opens the rifting firmament 
heavenwards, — 

Star IS reveajled upon star and gay is the heart of the 
herdsman , — 

Not m less number than they, from the Xanthus stream to 
the sea-sands. 

Glimmered the red watch fires that encompassed Ilion 
alway ; — 

Glimmer^ amid Troy’s host as a thousand stars , and at 
each one ^ 

There sat threescore and ten, their face lighted up bj^ the 
firebrand 

Meanwhile, each at his car, till crowned in her glory the 
morning 

Roused them, their good steeds stcod, white oats and 
barley befoie them 

Iliad VIJI , — ^By Calvebley. 

( Tennyson has also translated this passage,) 
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iBSOFS FABLES. 

Aesop, father of fables, was a Greek slave about 600 B»0, The 
ftrsi two fables below are from Caxton's Aesop, 1484 — ove of the first 
printed Eiighsh books. The other th ee are from Phasdrus d'lo a 
Greek slave, 'jho vhis broug^U to Rome, learned Latvn literature, und 
copied Aesop about 40 A,D, 

Tho Oak and the Beed. 

A great Oak would bow him for no wind, and a Beed 
which was at his foot bowed himself as much as the wind 
would. 

And the Oak said to him, “ Why dost thou not abide 
still as I do ? ** 

And the Reed answered, I have not the might which 
tliou hast.’’ 

And the Tree said to the Reed proudly, Then have I 
more strength than thou.” 

And anon after came a great wind which threw down to 
the ground the said great Tree, and the Reed abode m his 
own being For the proud shall be always humbled, and 
the meek and humble shall be enhanced, for the root of all 
virtue IS obedience a^^d humihty. 


The Wolf and the Skull. 

A WolT found a dead man’s head, which he turned upside 
down with his foot. And he said, “ Ah ha I how fair hast 
thou been, and pleasant. And now thou hast in thee 
neither wit nor beauty ; and thou art without voice and 
without any thought ” Therefore men ought not only to 
behold the beauty and fairness of the body, but also uhe 
goodness and the courage 
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The C-:ab and Her Mother. 

Said an old Crab to a young one, ‘ Why do you walk so 
crooked, child ? walk st**aight I ” “ Mother,*’ said the 

young Grab, “ show me the w?y, will you ? and when T see 
you taking a stiaight course, I viull try to follow.” 

Example is better than precept. 

The Hare and the Hound. 

A Hound*ha viiig put up a Hare from a bush, c'hased her 
for some distance, but the Hare had the best of it*, and got 
off A Goatherd who was coming by jeered at the Hound, 
saying that Puss was th« better runner of the two “ You 
forgot,” replied •the Hound, ‘‘ that it is one thmg to be 
lunning for your dinner, and another for your life ” 

The Camel and the Fly. 

A Fly chancing to sit on the back of a Camel who Wj,a 
going along, weighed down with heavy burdens, was quite 
delighted with himself, as he appeared to be so much 
higher After they had made a long journey, they came 
together in the evening to the stable. The FJ v immediately 
exclaimed, skipping lightly to the ground “ See, I have 
got down dwectly, that I may not weary you any longer, so 
galled as you are ” The Camel replied “ I thank you , 
but neither when you were on me did I find myself op- 
pressed by your weight, nor do I feel mj^self at all lightened 
now you-bave dismounted ” He who, while he is of no 
standing/ Coasts jbo be of a lofty one, falls under contempt, 
when he comes to be known. 
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A PRINCESS AND A SBQPWRECFED MAfilNSR. 

After ^\e sack of Troy, Oh sees {Odysseus) sailed for h%s %8lanA^ 
home, lihara, but lost aU his ships and comrades, and after many 
thnlU xg c dventures wu>s detained long years in Calypso* s isle. Starting 
agair thence alone on a raft, he is again wrecked, and finally guided by 
the godde^ s Athena, makes his way in to the mouth of a river in Phceacia, 
crawls ashore, and falls asleep under the bushes Meantime the lady 
Nausical, daughter of Alcinous, comes down to the river with he^ 
maids to wash linen and play at ball, 

Nausicaa and Ler maids at the river. 

So when they came to the fair- flowing river, 

Which feeds good lavatories all the year, 

Fitted to cleanse all sullied robes soever, 

They from the wain the mules unharnessed there, 

And chased them, free to crop their juicy fare 
By the swift river, on the m argent green , 

Then to the waters dark the vestments bare, 

And in the stream-filled trenches stamped them clean, 
Urgmg the welcome toil with emulation keen 

Which havmg washed and cleansed they spread before 
The sunbeams, on the beach, where most did he 
Thick pebbles, by the sea- wave washed ashore. 

So having left them in the heat to dry, 

They to the bath went down, and by-and-by. 

Rubbed with rich oil, their mid-day meal essay. 
Couched on green turf, the river rolling nigh ; 

And thence, unveiling, they rise up to play. 

While the white-armed Nausicaa leads the choral lay. 

Such as adown the Exymanthian hill, 

Or tall Ta^’getus, with arrows keen 
Moves the fair Artemis, on chase to kill 
Boars and the flymg deer — around their queen. 
Daughters of Zeus, the rural nymphs, are seen 
At pastime , (gladdenmg sight hath Leto there) ; 
She by the face and forehead towers, I ween. 

Right easy to be known, but all are fair — 

So did that virgm pure amid her train appear 
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3nt wiien she thought to yoke the mules and fold 
The xaiment, then Athene c^st to wake 
Odysseus, that the maia he might behold 
Ere she returned, and following m her wake 
To the Phaeacian town he'* guidance take 
Just then by a false aim she flung the ball 
Far m the swirling river — ^the maidens brake 
Into a long, loud scream, whose echomg call 
Odysseus roused He sittmg thus debated all : 

Ulysses wake^ all flee, hut Nausicaa. 

“ Ay me ^ what mortal souls mhabit here ^ 

Despiteful, wild, unjust ^ — or love they well 
The straiigei, anci the immortal gods revere ? 

Surely but now the female cry did sv ell 
Of virgin nymphs who in the mountains dwell, 

Or haunt the ciadles whence the rivers flow, 

Or green slope of the fountain-tncklmg doll — 

Am I with men that human language know ^ 

Come, I will soon explore what cheer these coasts bestow.” 

Then from the olive-brake Odysseus came, 

And from the forest, all around him spiead, 

Snapped a young shoot, thick-leaved , to veil his shame, 
And as a lion on the mountains bred, 

With ram and wmd and hunger hard bested. 

Goes, trusting m his strength, his eyes on fire, 
Against the sheep and oxen making head, 

Or rending the wild deer , yea, fieico desire 
Drives him m quest of ravin, stung with the famine- fire. 

Even a house well-biiilded to essay — 

So to the fair-haired maidens would have gone 
Odysseus — such sore need upon him lay — , 

Though naked, his dire anguish to make known 
But terror seized them when Ins form was sho >vn, 
Squalid with brme , and diverse ways they fled, 
Hurrying along the bending banks Alone 
Stood firm Alcinous’ child Athene fed [dreads 
Her soul with strength, and fxced her tender limbs from 
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Hiin she stood fronting, while within his heart 
Pondered Oaysseus whether now to press 
The '^"irgin-knees a,na ell ms prayer impart, 

Or if aloof he should the ma'd address 
V^itli gesture mild and voice of tenderness. 

Seemed best her spirit from afar to prove 
With gesture mild and voice of tenderness, 

Les^ the knees clasping he should angoi move 
He in a smooth set speech to gam ner heait tnus strove 

3e addresses hei and asks help. 

“ Queen, hear me — art thou of the earth or skies ! 
if v)f the deities in heaven that dwell, 

To Artemis, the child of Zeus in size 
And form and beauty I thee liken well — 

Or if of mortals who on earth excel. 

Thrice fortunate thy mother and thy sire ^ 

Thrice fortunate thy brotheis ’ Haply swell 
Their hearts when they behold m fair attire 
Such scion of their house threading the mazy choir. 

“ But he more fortunate than all beside, 

Who with rich gifts contendmg shall prevail 
To wm thy hand and lead thee home a bride. 

No mortal form did ever these eyes hail, 

How amiable soever, but would fail, 

Or man or woman, to compare with thee ; 

Yea, as I gaze, much wonder makes me pale. 

Such once m Delos-isle a young palm-tree, 

Hard by Apollo's altar, I did chance to see 

“ I thither also in my \/anderings went, 

By a large host attended, op a way 

Fraught with deep loss and many a dark event ; 

But when this fair palm did its form display, 

Gazmg I paused long time, and on me lay 
(Since never from the eaiL*th upsprang there such) 

The same strange wonder that I feel to-day. 

Lady, I reverence thee, and fear to touch 
Thy knees — yet woundmg gnefs assail me overmuch. 
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But yester-even, on the twentieth dpy, 

I was delivered from the wn) e-dark deep, 

Mo all that time the waves and storms affray, 

While from Ogygia's isle I onward sw^ep 

Now fortune hurls me hither — ^perchance to weep* 

It cannot be the gods will hold their hand 
O queen, have mercy ^ To thee first I creep, 

Broken with sorrow, and thy help demand 
No mortal else I know mhabitmg this land 

“ Show me the city, and some shred bestow 
To shield my nakedness, if aught thou hast , 

And unto thee the heavenly gods make flow 
WLate’ei of happiness thy mind forecast, 

Husband and home and spint-iinion fast * 

Since nought is lovelier on the earth than this, 

When m the house, one-mmded to the last, 

Dwell man and wife — a pam to foes, I wis, [bliss 
And joy to friends — ^but most themselves know their owq 

She bids her maids minister to him. 

To whom Nausicaa the white-armed replied 
“ Stranger, who seernest neither vile nor vain, 

Zeus both to good and evil doth divide 
Wealth as he listeth He perchance this pam 
Appomted , thou thy sorrow must sustam. 

J3ut, since thou comest to our land and state. 

Nor succour shalt thou lack, nor welcome fain, 
Raiment, nor any comfort, small or great, 

Such as doth aye behove on suppliant wretch to wait. 

“ Now to the city will I guiuance give. 

And m thy ears unfold this people’s ns me. 

Eoiow, the Phseacians in this lanfj do live — 

My father is Alcmous, first in fame. 

Large-hearted, who the regal power doth claim, 

And sways the sceptre of Phseacia’s might.” 

She spake, and to her maidens cried “ For shame ^ 
How then hath one man’s form put you to flight ! 
Deem ye a wretch like this some trampler dovm of right f 
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“ That mort‘^1 is not livii.g nor can be, 

Who brings us sword and hro Fai off we dwell. 
Loved by the gods, and zoned by the deep sea , 

Nor can men Inthorwaid their baiks impel 
Now comes this wancb lOx — let us tieat him well ; 

All £ Grangers and all poor by Zeus aie sent. 

And love can make a little gift excel 
Come, to this stranger food and dunk piesent, 

And in wind -sheltered stream lave ye his limbs sore 
spent ” 

Thereat they standing each to other cried, 

Th3n to wind -sheltered stream Odysseus brave 

Led, and a robe and tunic at his side 

Placed, and the golden ciuse ot oil they gave, 

And bade him wash theie, in the river’s wave 
Then said divme Odysseus Keep thus clear, 
While 1 the salt brine from my shouldeis lave, 

And limbs anoint which oil long comes not near. 
Shames me with fair-haired maideus naked to appear 

So spake he, and they passed aloof and told 
The piincess But divine Odysseus there 
In the clean stream dissolved the sea-scurf, rolled 
In flakes about his shoulders, loins, and hair , 

Then rubbed his skin with oil, and donned w ith care 
The raiment And behold ^ Athene shed 
New grace, and made him ampler and more fair 
Huod like the hyacinth his locks dispread. 

Streaming m loose array fiom his thrice glorious head. 

As when some artist, bred with xilastic thought, 
Silver doth overlay with liquid gold, 

One by Hephaestus and Athene taught 
Fair-shming forms, instinct with love, to mould. 

She thus his shoulders did with grace enfold 
And gloriops head Then silent by the mam 
He, plothed in beauty, glistering to behold, 

Ss^t — whom the prmcess marked with wonder fain, 
And thus admirmg spake amid the biigfht -haired tram 
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“ Whitf^-armed attendanuS, hear and T will speak 
Not wholly hated by the gous, J trow, 

This man to the Phaeacian race doth seek. 

To mo ho seemed a little while ago 
Strange, formless, and uncouth, who now doth show 
Like to the gods who m Olympus dwell 
Fain would I m our isle such husband know, 

Or that to linger hero might please him well ^ — 

But come, set food and druik his famine-pangs to quell.** 
She ended, and they hearmg straight obey, 

And by divine much-toiled Odysseus set 
Good sustenance, his hunger to allay, 

Aiid wine He ravenously drank and ate — 

Foodies'^ long time, nor had his lips been wet 
Save with the sea White-armed Nausicaa fair 
Folded each tunic, robe, and coverlet, 

And stowed them in the warn and yoked the pair 
Of mules Iiard-hooved, and thus bospake Odysseus there 

She invites him to her lather*s palace. 

“ Stianger, bestir thyself to seek the town. 

That to my father’s mansion I may lead 

Thee following, there to meet the flower and crown 

Of the Phseacian people But take heed, 

(Not bonseless dost thou seem in word or deed) 

Wliih* ’mid the fields and works of men we go, 

After the mules, m the wain’s t.'ack, to speed. 

Gilt with tins virgm company, and lo I 
I will myself drive first, and all the road will show, 

“ When w e the city reach — a castled crown 
Of wall oiiciicles it from end to end. 

And a fan haven, on each side the town. 

Framed with fine entrance, doth our barks defend, 
Which, where the terrace by the shore doth wend, 
Line the long coast , to all and each large space. 
Docks, and deep shelter, doth that haven lend , 

There, paved with marble, our groat market-place 
Doth with its arms Poseidon’s beauteous fane embrace. 
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“ All mstrui 'ents marine t’ley fasLion there, 

Cordage and canvas and the tapermg oar , 

Since not for bow nor quiver do they cara, 

But n lasts am^ well-poised ships and naval store, 
Wherewith the foam-whne ocean they explore 
Rejoicing There I fear for my good name, 

For m the land dwell babblers evermore, 

Proud, supercilious, who might work me shame 
Heieafte^ >vith sharp tongues of cavil and quick blame 

“ Haplv would ask some gossip, meetmg me, 

‘ Where did she find this stranger tall and brave ^ 

Wno IS it ^ He then will her husband bo — 

Perchance some far-off foreigner — whom the wave 
'For none dwell near us) on our island dravo 
Or have her lon(^ pmyers made a god come down, 
Whom all her life she shall for husband have ^ 

Wisely she sought him, for she spurns our town, 
Though wooed by many a chief of high worth and 
renown * 

So will they speak this slander to my shame , 

Yea, if another made the like display, 

Her I myself should be the first to blame. 

If m the public streets she should essay 
To mix vith men before her mamage-day, 

Against her father’s and her mother’s will 
Nov, stranger, weU remember what I say, 

So mayst thou haply in good haste fulfil 
Thy journey, with safe-conduct, by my father’s will . — 

“ Hard by the road-side an illustrious grove, 

Athene’s, all of poplar, thou shalt find 
Through it a streaming nvulet doth rove. 

And the rich meadow-lands around it wmd 
There the estate lies, to my sire assigned, 

There his fat vineyards — ^from the town so far 
As a man’s shout may travel There reclmed 
Tarry such while, and thy approach debar. 

Till we bolike withm my father’s mansion are 
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Then to the town Ph^ea-cian, and in juire 
(Plain IS the house, a chiH mif^ht be thv guide) 

Where dwells Alcmous my iaige-hearte^cl sire 
Not like the houses reared on every side 
Stands that wherein Alcmous doth abide, 

But easy to be known But when the wall 
And nourt enclose thee, with an eager stride 
Move through the noble spaces of the hall, 

And with firm eye seek out my mother first of all 

She it. the firelight near the heart^h doth twine. 
Sitting, the purpled yarn , her maids aie seen* ' 
Behind her , there my sire, enthroneil, his wine 
Quaffs like a god , both on the pillar lean 
Him pa sing urge thv supplication keen 
My mother’s knees enclaspmg but she 
Think kindness m her heart, good hope, I w^oen, 
Remains, however far thy bourne mav bo, 

That country, fiiends, and home thou vet shalt live to see ** 

She ended, and the mules with glittoimg lash 
Plied, who soon leave the river in their real 
Onward continuously then swnft feet flash 
She like an understanding charioteer 
Scourged them with judgment , and their course did steer 
So to precede Odysseus and the rest 
And the sun fell and they the grove came near 
There on the earth sat down with anxious breast 
Odysseus, and in prayer the child of Zeus addressed 

‘‘ Virgin, whoso eyelids slumber not nor sleep, 

Hoar, child of Zeus t who m the time forexiast 
Heardest me not, when in the ruinous deep 
Poseidon whirled me with his angrv blast 
Let me find pity m this land at last ’ ” 

So prayed ho, and Athene heard , but she 
Not yet revealed herself m form , so vast 
Loomed in her eves her unck''s fierce deciee 
Against divine Odysseus, ere his lard he see 

Homer Odyssey V I — ^By 'Vorsley. 
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ULYSSES A!<D THE BLIND BARD. 

{when he presents him ^eJJ alone and begs aid) ib nobly enter- 
tame I by Alcinous and AieU, parents of Nausi^aa Next day a 
banquet is prepared he is given i ich robes wherein to array himself 
worthily of his rank as king But none knows his name 

He meets Nausicaa agam. 

Hun then the maidens bathe and rub with oil, 

And in rich robe and tunic clothe with care 
Ke from the bath, cleansed from the dust of toil, 
Passed to the drinkers , and Nausicaa tnore 
Stood, moulded by the gods exceeding ^air 
Sho, on the roof -tree pillar leanmg, heard 
Odvsseus , turning she beheld him near 
Deep in her breast admirmg wonder stirred, 

And m a low, sweet voice she spake this winged word • 

Hail, stranger-guest * when fatherland and wife 
Thou shalt revisit, then remember me, 

Smce to mo first thou owest the price of life.*’ 

And to the royal virgm answ ered ho 
Child of a generous sire, if willed it be 
By Thunderer Zeus, who all dominion hath, 

That I my homo and dear return yet see, 

There at thy shrire will I devote my breath, 

There worship thee, dear maid, my saviour from dark 
death ” 

He spake, and by Alcmous sat , but they 
Portioned the meat to each, and mingled wme. 

Then came the beiald, leadmg on his way 
Beloved Demodocus, the bard divine. 

Whom in the middle space he made recline, 

Leanmg on shaft magnificent and tall , 

Then carving a choice portion from the chine 
Of white-toothed hoar with fat enfolded all, 

Thus to tbe herald spake Odysseus in the hah 
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HeraM, take this, ai d bid the niir itrel eat ! 

Greet him from me Al' mor^ah reverence pay 
That trii'o whose voice the lovmg Muse made sweet, 
And taught their fingers on the harp to play ” 

Then did the herald the cnoico gift convoy 
To great Demodocus, who silent smiled 
They eager hands U]xm the bancpiet lay, 

And sail then sju'^it with the dainties piled. 

Then to the baid spake forth Laeites’ godlike child : 

He asks Demodocus to smg of the wooden Horse. 

“ Demodocus, thy stiain exceeds my thought 
Of mmstielsics , thee first of baids I hold, 

Whether the Muse, the child of Zeus, thee taught. 

Or great Apollo did thy music mould , 

Since excellently w^ell thou hast unrolled 
The doom of the Achaians in thy song 
Their works and toils and sufferings manifold, 

As thou thyself hadst languished in them long, 

Orf rom cyewatness heard their sorrowings deep and strorxg. 

** Como now, pass over this lamented theme, 

And for my sake lift up thy stram and sing 
That Horse, Epeius’ and Athene’s scheme, 

And how by policy the w^ondrous thing 
Odysseus to the Acropolis did bring, 

Filled .vith the heroes who laid Ilion low. 

If to this story thou thy harp shalt strmg, 

And paint it truly, all I meet shall know 
What songs divme some god on thee deigns to bestow,” 
Then did the god the mmstrers heait inspire, 

And he the strmge swept, and took up the lay 
Where the Achaians to their cairp set fire. 

And in the war ships seem to sail aw ay , 

While in the Hoi so their chiefs m armed array 
Lurk with renownerl Odysseus on the steep 
Of Ilion — by the Trojans drawn that day 
Clean past the bulwarks of the^r central keep, — 
These round the great bulk urge deliberation deep. 
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Three way their counsol tended- -to break tniough 
The hollow timber with the ruthless steel, 

Or do’v^n the rocks to hurl lu out of vi^^w, 

Or leave it hallowed, wrath divine to heal , 

Which thing by destiny their doom d^d seal — 

For, so the Fates enacted, they must fall 
When through their gates the wooden Horse they wheeh 
W hence, from dark lair, should Argive 1 eroes all 
Burst to wreak murderous bale on Trojans great and 
small. 

Alien he sang how issumg from the lair 

With sword and fire the guaidless town thev smite, 

Willie each on several vav the chieftains fare , 

How to Deiphobus at dead of night 
Odysseus came, like Ares fierce m fight. 

With Menelaus, and did aye ensue 
Conquest not bloodless by Athene’s might 
All this he sang Odysseus, melted through, 

Sat listening while the tears his pale worn cheok bedew. 

Even as a wife, who sees her husband die. 

Flings heiself round him with a piteous wail, 

Where he the foe met in his people’s eye, 

And fell down, pierced, beneath their iron hail, 

And all to ward ofi w^rong and bitter bale 
From home and fatherland and childien dear , 

Him, when her help can now no more avail, 

Dymg she marks and the last sob can hear ; 

Duep m her arms she folds him , the long shriek rmgs clear,. 

And lo ^ the foemen to her side advance, 

Led by the wildness of her yearning cry, 

Spurrx the weak shoulders with the shafted lance, 
Unclasp her, and to doom of slavery, 

Alone in sorrow, weeping bitterly, 

Lead her — ^too hard in then inhuman haste 1 — 
Thenceforw^ard in oxtremest agonj^ 

Wrongs undeserved, the living death, to taste ; 

While stiU the thm white cheeks for ever pme and waste,- 
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Alcinous sees Ulysses weep. 

Wrung with like misery Ody-se is shed 

Full many a feeling tear from eyes dark-browed, 

Tranced m far thought and drearning of the oef'd, 

But kept his weeping secret from the crowd 
Only Alcinous marked him , as he bowed 
Over his breast in pain, and evermore 
Traced the salt tear drops which he fain would shroud, 
And, near him seated, heard him groaning jt)re — 
He then with voice harangued those masters of the oar : 
‘‘ Hear now, ye chiefs that feast within our hail, 

And let Demodocus his shrill -voiced lyre 
Stop , wiiat he singeth is not sweet to all , 

For since the minstrel whom the gods inspire 
First from his lips lot fall the hallowed fire, 

We all the while m silence feasting on, 

This sti anger, veiling with his dark attiie 
His toar-dimmed eyes, hath never ceased to gioan ; 
Haplv tne strain hath stiuck some mournful inward tone» 

“ Cease then the song, that we may pleasure take, 
Both host and guest , for it is nobler so — 

These thmgs are done for reverend strangers’ sake, 

On w^hom with grudgeless hand w^e aye bestow 
Safe-conduct and sweet gifts, that they may know 
How from a lavish soul our love w^e shed 
For unto every man m whom doth glow 
One spark of kindliness in heart or head, 

The suppliant stranger still doth count in brother’s stead* 

And asks him to declare his name. 

‘‘ Thou too, no longer by thy speeches lair 
And fine evasions fence with my riquest 
Now is thme hour the full truth to declare 
Make knowm, then, in what name thou art addrest 
By father, mother, neighbours, and the rest ; 

Since none, however we esteem his worth. 

Whether we rank him with the worst or best. 

Lives altogether nameless on the earth ; 

Always the parents fix some title at the birth 
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‘‘ Also thy oeople and thy land make plain, 

That nought the in^tmct of orr ships delay 
Fo. unto us no pilots 'appertain, 

Rudder nor helm which Ouher barks obey 
These, ruled by leason, their own com so essay 
Sharing men’s mind Cities and climes tln^y know, 
And thiough the deep sea-gorges cleavmg way, 
Wrax^t in an ambient vapour, to and fro 
Sail m a fearless scoria of scathe or overthrow. 

Natheless of old I heard Nausithous say, 

My father, how Poseidon liked not well 
That VN o send all men haimless on their way ; 

Aiid this old x^rojihecy he used lo tell — 

How^ on a day, while wo goon course impel 
Homewaid, Poseidon vshould the convoy break, 

And hide with hills the citv where we dwell — 
Such w^as the piophecv the old man spake, 
Whereof the god oi failuio oi fulfilment make 1 
“ But come now, tell me this and tell me true — 
Wheie thou hast wandered, to what lands uast gone. 
And of the well-built cities fair to view. 

And of the tubes of men whom thou hast known. 
Despiteful, wild, unjust, and those which own 
Fear of the gods and love the stranger well 
Nor fail to show mo why thy bieast did groan, 

And w hy the dark toai from thine eyelids f ^11, 
Hearing how^ Dana ?. 21 Argives did fair Ilion quell. 

“ Thus the gods fated, and such rum wove, 

That song might flourish for posterity 
Didst thou by castled llion lose a love. 

Near thee by mairiage for such ever be, 

Next CO our ow^^ blood, dear exceedmgly* 

Oi in that field did some companion fall, 

One generous, brave, and good, and knit to thee I 
Surely the friend whom love makes liberal 
Not even to a brothei yields in worth at all ! ’* 

Odyssey VIII* 

Ulysses .low discloses hts name and begins his story, which 
ocGumes hooks 9 to 12 of the Odnssen, 
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THE ODYSSEY— BOOK HI. 

In this book Ulysses, who had been found by Nausicaa t.nd weU 
coined by Alcinous, concludes his narrative He has described the 
losa of all his ships hut one, and the eating cf the sailors by the I aestry- 
gonijin cannibals He has juSt described the visit to Hades 

Ulysses returns to ZEJaea, Circe’s isle, and buries Elnenor. 

But when the Ocean river in our wake 

Streamed afar off, borne through the wido-wayed deep 

Straight for iEaea’s isle our course wo take, 

To where the young-eyed Morning loves to keep 
Her pastime, and the Sun wakes up fiom sleep 
Thither arrived, on the smooth shore we run 
The keel, and to the land our sailors leap. 

And, all night slumbermg on the sands, each one 
Waits for the Dawn divine and the letiirmng Sun 

But when the rosy- fingered Dawn was come, 

Child of the mist, my comrades forth I sent 
To fetch the dead Elpenor from the home 
Of Circe Then to the utmost cape wo went. 

And cut wood, and with tears and sad lament 
Paid th^ funereal rites So w^hen with all 
His arms the dead was burned, a monument 
Of earth, and grave- stone to record his fall 
We reared, and m the midst the shapely oar sprang l;all. 

We then, reminded of our labours past, 

Talked over all that we had seen and known , 

And Circe knew that through the billows vasu 
From Hades’ realms we had returned, and soon 
In shining raiment to the shore came down, 

While in her tram paced many a maiden fair, 

Who corn and flesh, and sparkLng wine, the crown 
Of banquets, in white hands upbfted bare 
Then, standing in the midst spake the divine one there* 
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Circe tells Odys'^us of the dangers ahead. 

‘ Ah ^ desperate v ho have trod with living feet 
The house of Hades and the sunless Wc^y, 

Twice dead, Awhile others die but once ^ Haste, eat 
Both corn and flesh in plentv while ye may, 

And, sitting here, drink wine the livelong day ! 
Hence m the morning shall ye sail, and I 
Will pomt your path, nor any more delay 
To wain you and each danger signify. 

Lest or by land or wave you find adversity ! 

She ended, and our manly heart obeyed 
So through the livelong day on corn, flesh, wine, 
We feasted, till the sun fell and the shade 
Descended Then the manners recline 
Hard bv the black ship , but the queen divine 
Led me apart from mv companions dear, 

And bode with me, and asked each word and sign 
Of the late work , which I unfolded clear , 

And at the last spake Circe m my listening ear * 

How to avoid the Sirens. 

‘ These thunrs are ended Hearken now my word ^ 

Yea, God himself shall call it to thy mind 

First shalt thou reach the Sirens, who oncf heard, 

C/harm with their drains the souls of all mankind 

If unawares come floating on the wind 

That clear sweet music which the Sirens pour, 

He who hath quaffed it with his ears shall find 
No voice, DO welcome, on his native shore, 

Shall on his dear wife gaze and lisping babes no more 

' For the shrill Sirens, couched among the flowers, 
Smg melodies that lure from the great deep 
The heedless marmcr to their fatal bowers, 

Where round about them, piled in many a heap, 
lie the bleached bones of mouldering men that sleep 
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For ever, and the dead skins waste away. 

Thou thiough the waveh. tny eourpe rignt onward keep, 
And stop with wax thy comra le ’ ears, that they 
Hear not the sweet death -songs which through the wide 
a?r stray 

‘ But if thyself art fam to hear their song, 

Let thy con^panions bind thee, hands and feet, 
Upright against the mast with cordage strong 
So mayst thou hearken to the voices sweet 
Of the twin Sirens, as thy white sails fleet 
Along the perilous coast , yet, though thou yearn 
To linger, and with tears thy friends entieat. 

Let them remain ha^'d -hearted, doubly stern. 

Yea, with more chains enwind thee, and thme anguish 
spurn 

The perils of the passage by the Strikers. 

‘ These once escaped, no more I plainly tell 
Which way be safer , thou shalt think , but 1 
Both will proclaim , for there wild rocks upswell. 
Vast, overshadowing, round whose bases cry 
Dark Amphitrite’s billows Gods on high 
These rocks call Strikers , and no wingM thing 
That place bath passed, or can pass, harmless by — 
No, not the doves, those tremblers, wont to brmg 
Ambrosia, heavenly food, to Father Zeus their kmg. 

‘ One of their number the fell rock doth slay, 

But aye another doth the Father send 
His convoy to complete Nor by that way 
Ever did bark of mortal courage wend, 

For waves and fiery storms the timbers rend, 

And the men murder all ships that sail, 

Argo, beloved one, did alone transcend 
That ruin She too had been brought to bale, 

But that queen Hera’s love for Jason did prevail 
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She warns him u£ Scylla and Charybd'S. 

‘ Guarding i narrow gulf two rocks there pre, 

Whereof the one s^"y-threatening, a black cloud 
Not pierceable by power of sun, moon, ‘^tar. 

Doth everlasimgl}'' with gloom enshroud 
Summer nor autumn to that mle dark-browed 
Lends a clear ether, nor could mortal wnghb, 

Albeit with twenty hands and feet endowed , 

Climb or descend that sheer and perilous height, 
Which, smooth as burnished stone, darts heavenward out 
of sight 

‘ Devjp in the mid rock lies a murky cave, 

WTiose mouth yawns westward to the sullen dark 
Of Erebus , and thou, Odysseus brave. 

Must by this way direct the hollow bark 
Nor yet could any archer taking mark, 

No, not a strong man m his life’s full bloom, 

A swdt- winged shaft from that same hollow bark 
Shoot to the vault, within whose hideous w^omb 
Scylla in secret lurks, dread-howling through the gloom. 

‘ Her voice is like the voice of whelps new-born, 

Yet she such monster as no eyes can meet 
Rejoicing, or with glance of careless scorn, 

Not though a god should pass her dire retreat 
Twelve feet she has, twelve huge misshapen feet, 

And six long necks, wherefrom she quivereth 
Six heads of terror, and her prey doth eat 
With grim jaws, armed with triple ranks of teeth. 
Frequent and thickly sown and teeming with black death. 
‘ Her waist is hidden in the hollow cave. 

But all her heads from the infernal lair 
She thrusts, to fish with, in the whirling wave, 

And, feeling roux^d the rock with eager care, 

Foi dolphms dips and sea-dogs, or if there 
Perchance some larger weightier bulk she catch, 

Such as the deep in myriads feeds — and ne’er 
Have marmers eluded her dire watch. 

Who for each head one victim from the ship doth snatch. 
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* The other rock, a little space remote , 

(Yea with an arrow thou cc aldso reach it well) 

Mo.e flat by far, Odysseus shah thou note 
Crowned with a fig-tree wild Charybdis fell 
Sucks the black water m her throat’s deep hell 
Beneath it , thrice disgorges m the day, 

And thi ICC again sucks up the eddying swell. 

Heaven fro.n that suction keep thee far away ! 

Not the Earth -shaker’s self could then thy doom delay. 

‘ Rather to Scylla’s rock, whatever befall, 

Cleave in thy steermg, when thou passest by, 

Since it IS bettor to lose six than all ’ 

Therewith she ended and I made reply • 

‘ This one thing more, kmd goddess, signify — 

If T may yet take counsel not m vain 
Whirling Charybdis to evade or fly, 

And ward off Scylla, ere my friends be slam ? * 

I ceased, and the divine one answering spake again ; 

' Ah ^ despeiato heart * and wilt thou never turn 
Fiom woaiiest toil and feats of warlike fame. 

Nor even to the gods submission learn ^ 

She IS no mortal whom thou fain wouldst tame, 

This mischief, but of race immortal came , 

Fieice and unconquerable and wild and stiong. 

No foice compels her and no steel can maim 
There is no remedy against this wrong — 

Fl ight IS your help , one moment’s tarrying were too long 

' Foi by the rock but linger to equip 
Thv limbs for battle, and in sooth I fear 
fjest she again foith issuing on the ship, 

Find thee with all hor ravenous heads, and bear 
Six more aloft of thy companions dear 
Thou rather diivo impetuous through the main. 

And on Krataiis call, that she may hear, 

Mother of Scylla, who brought forth this bane 
Of mortals she her child forth issuing will uestram. 
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She tells him of Thrmacna and the herds of Hyperion the 
Sun, 

‘ Scon shall thy bark Thrinacna’s island reach, 

Where feed the Snn’s sleek oxen and fat sheep , 

Seven are the herds anvl fifty kine in each, 

And of the fl.ocks like reckoning he doth keep 
Seed have they none , nor do the seasons reap 
Aught of their vigour Nymphs with flowing hair 
Attend them in their pastiiies bv the deep. 

Bright Phoethusa and Lampetia fan, 

Whom to the heavenly Sun divine Neaera bare 

‘ She to Thrmacna sent them there to dwell, 

Tending their father’s flocks and herds These leave 
Unscathed, and all may in the end be wefl. 

Though to your land returnmg sore ye grieve , 

But scathe them, and the gods, I well perceive. 

Shall break your bark up and your sailors kill , 

And though thine own life they may chance reprieve, 
Yet to thy country, at a stranger’s will, 

Shalt thou come lone and late and overwhelmed with ill/ 

Odysseus sets sail. 

She ceasing, came the golden-thronM Morn 
Then passed the goddess inland , but I went 
And bade the men embark They, outward borne, 
Winnow with oars the foaming element 
Soon in our lee the fair-haiied Circe sent 
A helpmate good, a canvas- swelling breeze 
We, on the tackling of our bark intent. 

All things arranged , then, sitting at our ease, 
Steersman and prosperous wmd impelled us through the 
seas. 

) 

Then sorely grieving, I the tidings break 
‘ Friends, it is fitting that nov one nor two 
Should know the oracles which Circe spake, 

Divine one, m these ears ; but all mv crew 
Shall hear them, that together we may rue 
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Death not unknowingly, if death sh >uld chance, 

Or haply, should we yet pass safely through 
These perils, then m no Mind ignorance 
We may awhile escape Fate's evil ordinance 

' First of the Sirens, couched among the flowers, 

She yearns us fly from the delusive song 
I only, as we pas? the fatal bowers, 

Have leave to listen , yet with many a thong 
Need is ye bind me, and with coidage stiong. 

Against the socket of the mast upright, * 

Lest I should move , and though I urge vou long'* 

To loose me, and implore with all my might. 

Still bind me with more cords and strain them yet more 
tight ' 


Odysseus hears the Sirens' song, unharmed. 

Thus were my comrades of each several charge 
Admonished , and the well-built ship meanwhile 
Cut lightly through the waves, and neared the marge 
Of that fell coast, the sister-Sirens’ isle 
Anon the wind slept, and for many a mile 
Some god in silence hushed the marble mere 
Forthwith our men the canvas furl and pile 
Safe m the hollow ship their naval gear, 

Lean to their oars, and whiten the blue waters clear. 

Then did I haste to sever with iron keen 
In morsels a great roll of wax, which lay 
Stored m the hollow ship, and in between 
My strong palms pressed and chafed it every way. 
Soon the wax warmed, for the great Lord of Day, 
H3rperion's offspring, the rmpenal Sun, 

Came to my succour with his burning ray. 

So when the mass with heat was nigh to run, 

I filled my comrade’s ears, m order, one by one 
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Then did tb >y bind me the hands and feet 

Upright against the mast with cordage strong, 

And each again letiring to his seat 

Smot3 the ca^m sea with firrows white and long. 

iVe, lightly drifting the blue waves among, 

Socn in our course such interval attain 
As that the ear might catch the Sirens’ song 
Nor did the swift ship moving through the mam 
Escape them, while they sang this sweet, soul-piercing 
strain ; 

H.iher, Odysseus, great Achaian name, 

T'^trn thy swift keel and listen to out lay , 

Since never pilgrim near these teyions carre 
In black ship, on the azure fielas a<iltay. 

But heard our sweet voice ere he sailed away. 

And in his joy passed on, with ample) mind 
W e know what lahouis were in ancient day 
W rought in wide Troia, as the gods assigned , 

JTe know from land to land all toils of all mankind 

While their sweet music took my spirit thus, 

I with drawn brows made signal for leJease , 

But Perimedes and Eurylochus 

Bind me yet faster and the coids increase, 

Noi for my passion would the seamen cease 
Their row mg When no more the Sirens’ song 
Thrilled tho deep air, and on my soul came peace, 

My trusty manners unsealed ere long 
Their ears, and from my limbs unwound the cordage strong. 

The surf and smoke at the Striker Rocks. 

When we had left the island m our lee, 

I looked, and straight m front toward heaven uprolled 
Smoke, and the noises of a roarmg sea. 

So that with terror every heart sank cold, 

And from the feeble fingers’ trembling hold 
Each oar dropt, whirring in the downward flood. 

Dead paused the ship, no longer now controlled 
By slantless oar-blade‘s^ ; and I passed and stood 
Near each, and thus essayed to calm his fearful mood : 
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‘ Friends, \.e are not in dangers c^ll unlearned, 

No’* have we lightui on a vaster woe 

Than when the Cyclops, who all justice spurned, 

Hold us immured, disdaining to let go 
His captive guests Yet verly even so 
This mind and arm a great deliverance wrought 
And surely at this hour I feel, I know, 

That we shall yet live to recount in thought , 
These labours Come, take heart, obey me, as ye ought! 

‘ Lean to your oars and the wild breakers sweep, 

If haply Zeus vouchsafe our souls to spare 
Thou, steersman, in thy bieast this manvlato keep, 
Since of the hollow ship thou hast chief care 
And at thy will dost Avield her here and there — 
Hold her well clear of this smoke-clouded sea, 

And hug the adverse rock, lest unaware 
We to the whirlmg gulf drift violently, 

And thou overwhelm us all in dire calamity ’ 

I spake, and they right readily to my best 
Attended , but not yet did I unfold 
Aught touching Scvlla, that destroying pest 
Inevitable, lest they by fear controlled 
Should cease from toil, and huddling in the hold 
Let the ship drive Moreover a brave alarm 
Theie in a mome’^t from my spirit rolled 
All Circe’s counsel to avoid new harm, 

Wno for my own head’s sake adjured me not to arm. 

I my illustrious mail assummg now, 

Holding in each hand a long-shafted spear. 

Move to the black ship’s bulwark near the prow, 

First on that side expecting to appear 
Rock-lurking Scylla, destined soon to bear 
Such dread disaster to my comrades brave 
Nor yet could I discern her anywhere, 

Though still my tired eyes straining glances gave. 

And pored both far and deep to pierce her murky cave. 
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In the Strait Scylla attack'). 

We groaning sailed the strait Here Scylla lay, 

And ther3 divine Chary})dib, with huge throat 
Gorging salt waves, which when she cast awav 
She spumed with hisses (as when fiie makes hot 
Some caldron) and the steamy froth upshot 
Wide )’er both rocks But when she gorged again, 
Dnmk \ ith abysmal gurglings, one might note 
The dark sands of the immeasurable mam 
Gleam iron-blue The rocks loud-bellowing roared amain. 
We pale with dread staled at her, feaimg death 
But ravenous Scylla from the hollow bark 
Six of our biavest comrades at a breath 
Seized w^th her six necks Turning round I mark 
Their forms quick vanishing tow aid the cavern dark, 
And feet and fingers dangling m mid air , 

Yea, and my ear each several voice could mark 
Which for the last time shrieked, w ith no one there 
To help them — on my name they called m wild despair. 
As when some fisher angling m the deep 
Casts with a long rod for the smaller fry 
Baits, and a horned hook, from some jutting steep, 

And hurls the snared jirey to the land close by 
. Gasping, so these were to the rocks on high 
Drawn gasping, and the monster gorged them down 
Stretchmg their hands with a loud bitter cry 
Toward me their captain This »vas my grief’s crown— 
Never in all my toils like anguish have I known 

Arrival at Thrinacria. 

Escaped from Scylla and Chary bdis fell, 

We, sailing, to the blameless isle came near. 

Where the Sun’s sheep and wide- oro wed oxen dweP 
I lowmg herds and bleating flocks could hear 
Even on the deep That v ord of the blind seer, 
Theban Tiresias, then rose anon 
And of MsesbJi Circe — still to steer 
Our forward course, and abc ve ail thmgs shun 
The island-pastures green of the bliss-givmg Sun. 
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So I within m / spirit grieving sore 

Turned to my com'’ar*es bold, and thus begun : 

‘ Hearken, though pressed with ill, ^vhllo I ' ell o’er 
How Circe and Tiresias bade mo shun 
The blameless isle of the bhss-givmg Si n 
There— so they warned me ever with warnings (head-— 
In some dire evil shall we fall undone 
Ye then obey what holy lips have said 
Nor lingei near this land, but steadily' steer ahead ’ 

So dxd I charge them and their dear heart brake, 

And thus m answer to my warning tongue 
Euryiochus in bitter accents spake 
‘ O man, thou art unfeelmg, overstroiif^, 

Nor can thy limbs grow tired, though soie and long 
Thy labours , iron are thy nerves and bones 
But we, thy servants, are a feebler throng, 

And thou wilt drive us, half asleep with gioans 
And toil, not let our feet touch the earth’s w eJeome stones. 

‘ Here in this sea-girt isle we might prepare 
A damty meal , but thou through the whole night 
Bidd’st us at random in a murky air 
Still wander on the waters void of light , 

While m the darkness hard winds rave, that smite 
Fleets — and if suddenly fierce Zephyr bloA\ 

Or Notus, whither ^^ould one take to flight ^ 

These winds, despite what the god-kings (ian do, 
Often with tom ship-timbers the wild ocean st rew. 

‘ Nay rather let us yield to the black night. 

And here beside our swift ship on the shore 
Prepare a feast, ani with the morning light 
We cn the waves will launch our bark once more, 

And lean again to the life- wearying oar ’ 

So spake Euryiochus, and all the rest 
Consented Then I knew that s(?me dark store 
Of doom the god was hoarding in his breast , 

And lightly in winged words him answering I addressed r 
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Surely, Eurylochus, ye new constrain 
One man, yourselves being maii'^ Conie then ail 
Swear me a strong oath, neither void noi vain, 

That should our glances on a rich flock Tall 
Of sheep, or herd of beeves majestical, 

None in the folly of his heart will slay. 

Or ox or cheep, but each his leader’s call 
Hearken, and with that food his hunger stay 
Which the immortal Circe m our ship did lay ’ 

So spake I, and they swore , and having sworn 
And ended all their oath, the bark they bring 
For shelter to the hollow haven -bourne , 

There quickly disembark, near a fresh spring, 

And turn with pleasure to their banqueting, 

But whjn desire had ceased of di ink viid meat, 
Wailmg they wept, those lost reniombcrmg 
Whom Scylla from our ship did seize and eat, 

Till their grief-streaming eyes were sealed in slumbera 
sweet. 

But in the third watch of the night, when now 
The stars had wheeled, and all were sunk in sleep, 

Zeus sent a whirling hurricane forth to blow, 

While with thick clouds he veiled both land and deep, 
And Night came rushing from heaven’s stormy steepS 
We, soon '^s Dawn appeared, our bark advance 
Into a far recess, where the Nym] hs keep 
Soft seats, and lawny levels foi the dance — 

There I a council called and spake this oidinance 

‘Friends, in our stores ho corn and wine Let none 
Dare for his life to touch these sacicd steeis 
These are the sheep and beeves of ^ he di ead Sun 
Who all things overlooks and oveihcais ’ 

So did I charge them, and my valiant }>cers 
Assented. All that month the south wind blew 
TJneeasing, without pause, nor over veers 
Save to the eastward They, while yet they drew 
Sustenance trom the ship, nor sheep uoi oxen slew. 
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Mad with hui^ger, they kih the cows of Hyperion, the Sun. 

Put when the \/hole was finished, then they snared 
Fi'^hes and birds, whateTer came to hand, 

Gnawed by sharp famine I n yself repaired 
With secret steps some issue to demand 
From heaven, and m a spot of sheltered land 
Washed and with prayers besought the Olympian race, 
They with sweet sleep my weary eyelids fanned 
Then rose Eurylochus with counsels base, 

And thus to their own rum urged my friends apace . 

^Friends, though to wretched man all deaths are dire, 
let IS it far most miserable to pine 
With pangs of famine and lor want expire 
Come, let us choose the best of the Sun’s kme, 

And seek with sacrifice the powers divine , 

Then for the rest, if haply we attam 
To Ithaca, snatched from the perilous brme, 

Soon might we build Hyperion a rich fane, 

And with full many a gift his noble shrine justam. 

‘ But if, for these homed beeves majestical, 

Anger he feel, and yearn our ship to smite. 

And wm thereto all powers celestial, 

Then would I rather, once for all, outright 
Choke m the billows, a^d eternal night 
Inherit, than waste piecemeal day by day, 

With slow disease and withering undelight, 

Pent m a desert island ’ Tlius did say 
Eurylochus The rest that fatal word obey. 

Quickly the best of the Sun’s kme they drave. 

Which then not far from the cerulean prow 
Of the swift ship stood f eedmg by the wave, 
Ilorn-twisted, beautiful, and wide of brow. 

These they encircle, pourmg many a vow 
In supplication to the gods on high, 

And strip young leaflets from the shadowy bough 
Of lofty-foliaged o«,k, since no supply 
Of the white barley-meal within the ship did be. 
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Axter thoir prayeis, whon they had kil ed and hayed 

The victims, from the trunk they cut the thighs, 

Folded t^em m with fat, and overlaid 

With pieces raw But nought couM they devise 

To pour upon the burning sacrifice 

Save water, since for wine vain were the quest. 

So did they roast the mwards When the thighs 
Were burned, and entrails tasted, then the rest 
They carved in pieces small and on the sharp spits 
dressed. 

In that same hour sweet slumber fled mine eyeSt 
Aitd I moved downward to the barren shore. 

Soon as J neared the bark there seemed to rise 
A savoury steam which the wmd inland bore. 

Then to the gods I cried in anguish sore : 

‘ O Father Zeus, and ye immortals blest, 

Surely to work me rum for evermore 

Ye \v ith a ruthless sleep mine eyelids pressed ; 

These to such hemous act meanwhile their heart 
addressed ** 

Hyperion, the Sun, demands vengeance of Zeus. 

Swift with the tidings to Hypenon came 
The thawing robed Lampetia He on high 
Harangued the immortals with his heart aflame ; 

‘ O Father Zeus, and each divmity, 

Avenge me on Odysseus' company. 

Who in then insolence have slam my kine. 

Wherein lejoicmg I both scaled the sky 

And earth waid sloped * Do thou exact full fine. 

Else will 1 hide in Hades on the dead to shine ! * 

And cloud-compelling Zeus m answer said : 

*0 Sun, do thou among the immortal train 
Shine on, so surely, and kind mfl lence shed 
For mortal men on vale and fruitful plam 
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As I now t under upon ‘!:hese fools profane, 

And splinter with wnite hre, fcr this thy word, 

Thttir swift ship i' the nidst of the wine-dark main I *' 
This fair Cak^pso told me, \/ho averred 
That from the herald Heimes she tne story heard. 

But when I came down to the bark and sea, 

There did I each upbraid m my fierce heat 
Of anger, yet could find no remedy 
The sacrilege was done, the sm comxilete , 

And there the beeves lay dead before our feet 
Soon there appeared full many a wondrous sign ; 

For the skins crept, and on the spits the meat 
Sent forth a lowing sound, omen divine, 

Loth roast and raw The voice was as the voice of kine-^ 

Six days they feasted On the seventh day 
The wmd ceased raving Then the mast we rear. 
Spread the white canvas-wmgs, and sail away. 

But when the island was no longer near, 

Nor from the deei) did any land appear, 

Noi aught was visible but sea and sky. 

Then Zeus Kronion in his wrath severe 
Hung forth a thick cloud iron-dark on high ; 

And round the hollow ship the sea gloomed suddenly. 

Shipwreck All perish but Odysseus. 

Not long she ran Soon m wild fury passed 
Loud-roaring Zephyrus The storm of wind 
Snapt like a thtead both fastenings of the mast, 

Which then fell backward, o’ei the stern inclined, 
With all its tangled armour diawn m blind 
(bnfusion t > the hold Destiuction dread 
Seized on the jiilot at his x)ost assigned , 

Such a resistless rum upon his head 
Smashed the skull-bones, and smote him m a momt»nt 
dead 
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He like some diver of the deeo I ^een 
Shot from the bulwarks, and th 3 manly soul 
Passed from his bones Zeus o’er the gloomy scene 
Mad 3 his loud thrnder-peals m tumuxt roll, 

And rived tne ship with lightnings from the pole 
While in the blazing volley of Zeus she leeled 
Filled with red fire and smoke of sulphurous coal. 

Men m tne waves Ixko sea-gulls shone revealed, 

Till their returnless eyes the god for ever sealed 

I through the ship kept hurrymg to and fro, * 

Till sundered from the ribs the keel at last 
Rushed naked or the surge Some chance did throw 
Lengthwise upon thj keel the covermg mast, 

Twined with* a thong of ox-hide Firm and fast 
Both did I lash together, and sat thereon, 

5orne by the furious wmds Soon Zephyr’s blast 
Ceased, and wild Notus following made me groan. 
Doomed to behold once more Charybdis’ pools alone* 

He is driftea back to the Strait , but escapes* 

All night I drifted on the billowy swell, 

And on the next day with the rising sun 
Came upon Scylla and Charybdis fell 
She the salt brine was gorging , but I won* 

Lifted sublime, the fig-tree, and thereon 
Clung like a bat , but vaiiil> everywhere 
Sought resting to my feet, for scay was none. 

Fai were the roots, the branches wide m air. 

Long, large, and overshadowing her abysmal lair 

Grimly I clung, till she the mast and keel 
Disgorge , and to my prayer they came at eve, 

What time a chief doth rise up f(.r his meal,* 

And tired with suits the place of judgment leave. 

I at the sight mv shuddering clasp unweave. 

And drop with dread sound in the foaming tide, 
There the long timbers in my reach perceive, 

Which oaring with my hands I hpd, unspied 
By Scylla, so willed Zeus — else surely I had died. 
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Tiience fo^ nine days upon the deep I rode, 

And to Ogygia’s isle on the ten^h night 
Came, guided by the gods, to the abode 
Of a fair nymph divine. Calypso bright, 

Voiced like a mortal, who did well requite 
With tender mmistiation toil and pam 
But why of these things pirate, which yesternight 
Yourselves have heard me m these halls explain '' 
The wordy tale, once told, were hard to tell again ” 

WORSLBl . 


HOBIE AT LAST. 

After 20 years Ulysses reaches hxs home tn Ithaca His old dog 
Argus recognises him, feebly wags his tail with joy, and then dies 
Hib old nurse Euryi leia recognises him by a scar inflicted years before 
by a boards tusk The hero at last persuades his wife Penelop^ that 
It IS really he 

Now, wary -wise Odysseus, hail to thee. 

Who with much \ irtuo hast regamod thy bride 
O the kind heart of pure Penelope ! 

O to her first one love how true was she I 
Nought shall make dim the flower of her sweet fame 
For ever, but the gods unceasingly 
Shall to the eartu’s inhabitants her name, 

Wide on the wings of song, with endless praise proclaim . 

Homefp Odyssey XXIV — By Worsley. 
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THE WOODFN HORSE. 

The Romans claimed descend from the Tiojana, and so ^^ergil, 
70-19 B C , grecUesv of Roman poets, tells how Trojan Aenea'i, after 
the fall of Troy, sailed away to found a new linydorn, le , Rome 
Aeneas on his way ^alls at Carthage, is hospitably entertained by 
Queen Dido, and at her request relates the storey of the wooden horse Note 
that Ulysses {Ithacus) is here represented as a tunning villain — very 
different from the mu''h~enduring, many -counselled hero of Homer 
800 years earlier, 

Aeneas bemoans Troy’s fate. 

All were attentive to the godlike man, 

When from his lofty couch ho thus began 
Great quDen, whab you command me to relate, 
Renews the ss^d remehibrance of our fate . 

An empire from its old foundations lent, 

And every woe the Trojans underwent , 

A peopled city made a deseit x)lace , 

All that I saw, and part of which I was , 

Not e’en the hardest of onr foes could hear, 

Nor stem Ulysses tell, without a tear 
And now the latter watch of wasting night. 

And setting stars, to kindly lest invite 
But since you take such interest m oui woe, 

And Troy’s disastrous end desire to know, 

I will restrain mv tears, and hue fly tell 
What m nuY last and fatal night befell 

The Greeks build the Horse and pretend to sail away. 

“ By destiny compelled, and in despaii, 

The Greeks grew weary of the tedious war, 

And by Minerva’s aid, a fabric reared. 

Which like a steed of monstrous height appeai^ed 
The sides were planked with pme they feigned it ra ad e 
For their return, and this the vow they paid 
Thus they pretend , but m the hollow side, 

Selected numbers of their soldiers hide 
^Vith inward arms the dire machme they load , 

And iron bowels stuff the dark abode 
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In sigh of Troy lies Tenedos, an isle 
(While j-brtune did on Priam’s empire smile) 
Renowned fo* wealth , but since, a faithloss bay 
Where ships exposed tc wmd and weather lay 
There was their fleet concealed We thought , foi Greece 
Th3ir sails were hoisted, and our fears release 
The Trojans, cooped withm their walls so long, 

Unbar their gates, and issue m a throng 
Like swarmmg bees, and with delight survey 
The camp deserted, where the Grecians lay * 

The quarters of the several chiefs they showed • 
Here Phoemx, here Achilles, made abode , 

Here jomed the battles , there the navy rode 
Part on the pile their wondermg eyes employ — 

The pile by Pallas raised to rum Tro^ . 

Thymoetes flrst (’tis doubtful whether hired, 

Or so the Trojan destiny required) 

Moved that the ramparts might be broken down, 

To lodge the monster fabric m the town 
But Capys, and the rest of sounder mind, 

The fatal present to the flames designed, 

Or to the watery deep at least to bore 
The hollow^ sides, and hidden frauds explore. 

The giddy vulgar, as their fancies guide, 

With noise say nothing, and in parts divide. 

Laocoon s advice. 

Tjaocoon, followed by a numerous crowd, 

Ran from the fort, and cried from far, aloud 
‘ O wretched counLymen ^ what fury reigns ? 

What more than madness has possessed your brams I 
Think you the Grecians from your coasts are gone I 
And are Ulysses’ arts no better known 1 
This hollow fabric either must inclose 
Within its blmd recoss, our secret foes , 

Or ’tis an engme raised above the town 
To overlook the walls, and then to batter down. 
Somewhat is sure designed by fraud or force : 
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Tiust net their presentf^, aor admit th horse ’ 

Thus having said, against tne steed he threw 
Hib forceful spear, which, hissing as it flew, 

Ihorced through the yieldmg planks )f jointed wood 

And treinbhng in the hollow belly stood 

Tlie sides, transpierced, return a rattling souixd , 

And groans of Greeks mclosed come issuing through 
the wound 

And had not Heaven the fall of Troy designed, 

Or had not men been fated to be blind. 

Enough nas said and done t’ inspire a better mind 
Then had our lances pierced the treacherous wood. 
And Ilian towers and Priam’s empire stood 

A treacherous Greek lies to the Trojans. 

Meantime, with shouts, the Trojan shepherds bnng 
A captive Greek m bands, before the king — 

Taken, to take — who made himself their prey 
To impose on then belief, and Troy betray . 

Fixed on his aim, and obstmately bent 
To die undaunted, or to circumvent. 

About the captive, tides of Trojans flow ; 

Adi press to see, and some insult the foe 

Now hear how w ell the Greeks their wiles disguised : 

Behold a nation m a man comprised ^ 

Treinbimg the miscreant stood unarmed and bound, 
He stared, and rolled his hagga,rd eyes around, 

Then said, ‘ Alas * what earth remams, what sea 
Is open to receive unhappy me ^ 

What fate a wretched fugitive attends, 

Scorned by my foes, abandoned by my friends ^ * 

He said, and sighed, and cast rueful eye 
Our pity kmdles, and our passions die 
We cheer the youth to make his own defence, 

Ana freely tell us what he was, and whence 
What news he could impart we long to know 
And what to credit from a capt've foe 
His fefir at length dismissed, he said, ‘ Wbate’er 
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My fate ord .ms, my words, shall be smcere , 

I n-^ither can no: dare my birth disclaim 
Greece is my country, iSmon is my name 
Though plunged by Fortune’s pc wer m miser'^ 

’Tis net m Fortune’s powei to make me he ’ 

He feigns that Ulysses had doomed him. 

His former trembling once again lenowod, 

With acted fear, the villain thus pursued 
‘ I ong had the Grecians (tired with fiuitless caio. 
And, wearied with an unsuccessful war) 

Recoived to raise the siege, and leave the b)W7i , 

And had the gods peimitted, ihoy had gone 
But oft the wmtry seas, and southern winds, 
Withstood then passage home, and changed then mind? 
Portents and prodigies their souls amazed , 

But most, when this stupendous pile w^as raised , 
Then flaming meteors, hung m air, weie seen 
And thunders rattled through a sky serene 
Dismayed, and fearful of some dire event, 
Eurypylus, to inquire then fate, was sent 
Ho from the gods this dreadful answer brought 
* O Grecians, when the Trojan shores von sought, 
Your passage with a virgin’s blood w^as bought 
So must your safe return be bought again, 

And Grecian blood once moio atone the mam ’’ 

The spreading rumour round the people lan , 

All feared, and each believed himself the man. 
Ulysses took the advantage of their flight , 

Called Calchas, and produced m open sight , 

Then bade him name the wretch, ordained by fate- 
The public victim, to redeem the state 
Already some presaged the dire event, 

And saw what sacrifice Ulvsses meant 

For twice five days the good old seer withstood 

The mt ended treason, and was dumb to blood, 

Till, tired with endless clamours and pursuit 
Of Ithacus, he stood no longer mute, 
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But, as ifc was agreed, pi'onounced thau I 
'Was destmed by the wrathful gcds to die. 

All praised the sentence, pleased the storm should fall 
On one alone, whose fury threatened all 
The dismal day was come , the priests prepare 
Their leavened cakes, and fillets for my hair 
I followed npture’s laws, and must avow, 

I broke my bonds, and fled tho fatal blow 
Hid m a weedy lake all night I lay, 

Secure of safety when they sailed away 
But now, what further hopes for me remain 
To see my friends, or native soil agam , 

My tender infants, or my careful sire. 

Whom they, returning, will to death require , 

Will perpetrate on them their first design. 

And rake the forfeit of their heads for mme ^ 

Which, 0 * if pity mortals’ mmds can move. 

If theie be faith below, or gods above, 

Tf innocence and truth can claim desert. 

Ye Trojans from an injured wretch avert ! * 

The Trojans believe the lie. 

False tears true pity move tho kmg commands 
To loose his fetters, and unbind his hands , 

Then adds these friendly words ‘ Dismiss thy fears ; 
Forget the Greeks , be mme as thou wert theirs , 

But truly tell, was it for force or guile, 

Or some religious end, you raised the pile ^ * 

Thus said the kmg He fu]^ of fraudful arts, 

This well-mvented tale for truth imparts . 

‘ Ye lamps of heaven ! (he said, and lifted high 
His hands, now free) Thou veneraole sky ! 

Inviolable powers, adored with dread ! 

Ye fatal fillets, that once be and this head ! 

Ye sacred altars, from whose flames I fled ! 

Be all of you adjured , and grant I may 
Without a crime, the ungratexu] Greeks betray 
Reveal the secrets of the guilty state. 
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And ]ustly ^um^h whom I justly hate ! 

Bu^ you, O kmg 1 preserve the faith you gave, 

If I to save myself, your empire save ’ 

He tricks them into receivmg the Horse. 

‘ We raised and dedicate this wondrous frame. 

So lofty, lest through your forbidden gates 
It pass, and intercept our better fates 
Foi, once admitted there, our hopes are lost , 

And Troy may then a new Palladium boast 
For so religion and the gods ordain, 

Tl.at, if you violate with hands profane 
Minerva s gift, your town in dames shall burn , 
(Which omen, O ye gods, on Graecia turn > ) 

But if it climb, with your assisting hands. 

The Trojan walls, and in the city stands , 

Then Troy shall Argos and Mycenae burn, 

And the reverse of fate on us return ’ 

With such deceits he gamed their easy hearts , 

Too prone to credit his perfidious arts 
What Diomede, nor Thetis’ greater son, 

A thousand ships, nor ten years’ siege, had done — 
False tears and fawnmg words the city won 

Laocoon’s death* 

A greater omen, rnd of worse portent, 

Did our unwary mmds with fear torment, 
Concumng to produce the dire event 
Laocoon, Neptune’s p^'iest by lot that year. 

With solemn pomp then sacrified a steer , 

When (dreadful to behold ’ ) from sea we spied 
Two serpents, ranked abreast, the seas divide, 

And smoothly sweep along the swelling tide 
Their flaming crests above the waves they shew , 
Their bellies seem to burn the seas below , 

Their speckled tails advance to steer their course, 
And on the soundmg shore the flying billows force. 
And now the strand, and now the plain, they held : 
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LAOCOON 

(The sculptor of this famous work, which was disco fsred JS06 and 
now in the Vatican, was Agesander, who, with two other sculptors, carried 
out tbs work for the emperor Titus 80 A D ) > 

Their ardent eyes with bloody streaks tilled , 
Their nimble tongues they brands- Lea as they came. 
And licked their hissing jaws that sputtered flame 
We fled amazed , their d^ stmid way they take. 
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And to *odn and ihis^^ol^ddiren make . 

And first ar jund tho tondor bo vs they wind, 

Then with their sLa^ penod fangs their limbs and bodies 
grind. 

^ho wretched father, rurnmg to their aid 
Wnh pious haste, but vain, thov next uivade 
Twice round his waist their windmg volumes rolled , 
And twice about his gasping throat th^y fold 
The priest thus doubly choked — ^their ciests divide, 
And towering o’er his head in triumph ride 
With both his hands he labours at the knots ; 

His holy fillets the blue venom blots , 

H^s roarmg fills the flittmg air around 
Thus, when an ox receives a gkancmg wound. 

He breaks his bands, the fatal altar fl^es, 

And with loud bellowmgs bioaks the yielding skies. 
Their tasks performed, the serpents quit their prey, 
And to the tower of Pallas make their way 
Couched at her feet they he, protected there 
By her large buckler, and protended spear. 

Amazement seizes all the general cry 
Proclaims Laocoon justly doomed to die, 

Whose hand the will of Pallas had withstood, 

And dared to violate the sacred w^ood. 

The Trojans admit the Horse. 

All vote to admit the steed , that vows be paid 
And incense offered, to the offended maid 
xi spacious breach is made the toAvn lies bare 
Some hoisting-levers, c'une the Avheels prepare, 

And fasten to the horse's feet the rest 
With cables haul along the unwieldy beast. 

Each on his fellow for assistance calls . 

At length, the fatal fabric mounts the walls, 

Big Avith destruction Boys with chaplets crowned, 
And choirs of virgins, sing and dance around 
Thus raised aloft, and then descendmg down, 

It enters o’er our heads, and threats the town. 
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O sacred city, built bj hands divine ! 

O valiant heroes of the Troja 1 1 ne ^ 

Pour times it struck as ott the clashing sound 
Of arms was he^^rd, and inward groans rebound. 
Yet mad \yith zeal, and blmded with our fate, 

We haul along the horse in solemn state , 

They place the dire portent within the tower 
Cassandra cried, and cursed the unhappy hour ; 
Foretold our fate , but, by the god’s decrete, 

All heard, and none believed the prophecy » 

With branches we the fanes adorn, and waste 
In jollity the day ordamed to be the last. 

The Greek fleet returns at night. 

Mee ntime the rapid heavens rollea down the light, 
And on the shaded ocean rushed the night 
Our men, secure, nor guards nor sentries held , 
But easy sleep their weary limbs compelled 
The Grecians had embark^ their naval powers 
Prom Tenedos, and sought our well-known shores. 
Safe under covert of the silent night, 

And guided by the imperial galley’s light , 

When Sinon, favoured by the partial gods. 
Unlocked the horse, and oped his dark abodes. 
Restored to vital air our hidden foes. 

Who joyful from their long con^nement rose. 
Thessander bold, and Sthenelus their guide, 

And dire Ulysses, down the cable slide * 

Then Thoas, Athamas, and Pyrrhus, haste ; 

Nor was the Podalirian hero last, 

Nor injured Menelaus, nor the famed 
Epeius, who the fatal engine franied. 

A nameless crowd succeed , their forces join 
To invade the town, oppressed with sleep and wine. 
Those few they find awake, first meet their fate ; 
Then to their fellows they unbar the gate.*’ 

Vergil: Aeneid II , — By Dbydbh. 
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ROME’S GREATjiESS FORETOLD. 

Aeneas f Troian princSy arrives in Italy and then descends to th^ 
Underworld to visit the Shade of ins father Anehises {ch~k), who s, ows 
him the future heroes of JR on e Poets claimed that the Caesars were 
descended from Aeneas, who in turn was son of the goddess Venus 
Anehises m the Underworld lets Ae^ieas see Romulus, son of the wa? 
god JMar'f, who was afterwards to come to earth and to found Rome in 
76C B G 

The future Founder 

‘ See Romulus the great ^ bom to restoie 
The crown that once his injured grandsiro wore. 

This pi nice, a priestess of our blood shaJl bear , 

And like his sire in arms ho shall ajipear 
Two rising crests his loyal head adorn 
Born from a god, himself to godhead born , 

His sire already signs him foi the skies, 

And marks his seat amidst the deities 
Auspicious chief ' thy race in time^ to come 
Shall spread the conquests of imperial Rome — 

Rome whose ascending to^\els shall heaven invade. 
Involving earth and ocean in her sliade , 

High as the mothei of the gods in place, 

And proud like her of an immortal race ’ ’ 

keneas sees Julius Caesar and Augustus, the first Emperor,. 

“ Now fix your sight, and stand intent to see 
Your Roman race and Julian progeny ^ 

There mighty Caesar waits his vital hour, 

Impatient for the world and grasps his promised powe^ 
But next behold the youth of foirn divine — 

Caesar himself exalted m his line — 

Augustus, promisea oft and long foretold, 

Born to restore a better aee of i^old 
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Airic and India shall h’s power obey 
He shall extend his propagatxl sway 
Beyond the solar line beyond the starry way, 
Where Atlas tur^s the rolling heavens around 
And his broad shoulders with thou lights are (no wnod 

Lat others excel in Arts Rome shall excel in Ruling. 

“ Let others better mould the running masF» 

Of metals, and inform the breathing bPass, 

And soften into flesh a maible face , 

Plead better at the bar , describe the skies, 

Know when the stars descend and ^^hen they rise 
But, Rome, ’tis thine alone \\ ith aAvdul sway 
To rule mankmd and make the woild obey, 

Disp >sing peace and wai ihv own majestic way 
To tamo the proud, the fettered slave to free, 

These are imperial arts, and woithv thee ” 

Vergil , Aeneid V I — By Dryden, 


THE SPARTAN. 

{Translation from the Greek by Gowper,) 

A Spartan, his companions Siam, 

Alone from battle fled , 

His mother kindling with disdain 

That she had borne him, Suruck him dead. 
For courage, and not birth alone, 

In Sparta, testifies a son. 
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ROMAN HEROISM. 

r.— HOW H03ATIUS KEPT THE BRIDGE. 

In 5Q9 B C the Romans expelled their king^ Luc lus 'Parquinms 
Supcjbu^ — Tarquin the Prondr- -and set up a republic u'lich lasted 
till jUst bef'^re Chrisi*s birth. In 608 B C., Lars Porsena, the 
Etruscan ruler of Glu^ium^ advances on Home with a vast army to 
restore Tarjuin the senators are in terror capture and slavery face 
them The J anitulum hill is just across the Tiber from the citi 

Horatms tallies his comrades. 

The c^ty was protected on one side by the walls, on the 
other bv the Tiber channel But the enemy would have 
secured a passage by the Sublician bridge had not one man, 
Horatius Codes, supported the tottering fortunes of Rome 
on that eventful day By good hap he was on sentry dutv 
at the bridge head, from which he could see the Jamculura 
fort^ress taken by a surprise attack , then dow.i the hill 
came the enemy m a wild charge , he saw his own comrades 
m utter terror and disorder throwing away their w^eapons 
and lunnmg for their lives, frantically clutching at anyone 
111 their way, and wildly calling on gods and men for help 
Horatius called aloud ‘ Flight will not save you, if you 
deseit your posts If you run from the bridge and leave it 
lu our rear, the enemy w ill soon be over in crowds from the 
Jaiiiculum into the Palatium and the Capitol I beg and 
command you, destroy the bridge by sword, by fire, by any 
means at all I will do my best to hold up the enemy in 
the entrance ’’ 

At the bridge entrance. 

He takes his stand right in the centre of the bridge 
entrance, where he can be easily distinguished from those 
who turn their backs and run How he faces up to engage 
the foe hand to hand , and how his wondrous heroism hurls 
back h’s assailants in terror ! Two men indeed felt the 
promptmgs of a noble shame and stood by him — Spurius 
Lartius and Titus Hermmius, as distinguished for their 
noble birth as they were famed for their gallant deeds. 
Supported by these, Horatius for a brief period staved off 
the first stonn of danger, though with deadly peril of his life. 
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But now those who were ^'uttmg away the bridge kept 
shorting to the three heroes ‘‘ Retire ’ Retire.^ so 
HoratiUo bade his two friends betake them to a place o^ 
safety on a small portion cf the bridge s^ill left Then ho 
swept tiie officers of the Etr.aian attackers with a con- 
temptuous look, hurling insults, now upon individu^Js, now 
upon the whole party — “ You slaves of haughty tyrants, 
you cannot value your own freedom, you would rob the 
freedom of others ” They paused each looli;ed at the 
others , but for some time none advanced to the fight 
Then for sheer shame the army moved up they'utter^ a 
yell, and from all sides ram^ weapons on their solitaxy 
opponent 

Facing fearful odds : Horatius prays. 

The I ero caught their missiles in his protecting shield, 
and still, with dauntless foot advanced, held the bridge. 
They now decided to rush him and thrust him from his 
post, when suddenly a loud crash from tne falling bridge, 
and a joyous cheer from the Romans at having completed 
their purpose, checked their ardour with a sudden fear. 
Then Horatius prayed aloud Holy father Tiber, receive 
thou, I pray, these arms, and me thy soldier, m thy propi- 
tious stioam ’’ All armed as he was, mto the river he 
leaped, amid showers of enemy spears , yet safe he swam 
across to his friends, after performmg a deed which future 
ages will glorify and yet will scarce believe 

The State rewards its preserver : private citizens also. 

The State was grateful for each heroism ; a statue was 
erected to him in the comitium, and as much land was given 
to him as he could plough a furrow around in. one day. 
Private citizens also vied with the State in doing honour to 
the hero, Eor though there was a great scarcity of 
necessaries in the city, yet every man contributed something 
according to his means, even though he had to deprive 
hhnself of what was needed for his own support. 
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IL HOW Macros got mis name scaevola 

(LEFT HANDED). 

Porsenp blockades Rome. 

Porsena being repulsed m his first attempt, now changed 
his siege mto a blockade he put a garrisoa into the 
Janiculum Hill, and pitched his camp in the plain along the 
Tiber banks Then he collected boats from all diioctions, 
both to prevent provisions from commg bv river mto Roixie, 
and also to transport his soldiers where he liked m order to 
plunder the surroundmg districts The whole of the 
countryside round Rome was so harried that the Romans 
were compelled to bung everything, even their very cattle, 
within the walls, and none durst vent me without the gates 

Mucius sets out on a forlorn hope. 

As the blockade continued, com grew scarcer and 
scarcer, and the price rose enorrnouslv Porsena hoped to 
})e able to force the city to a surrender But a certain 
young nobleman, C Mucius, recalling that the Romans, 
even when oppressed by the tvrannv of kings, had never 
by any enemy in any war been forcibly shut behind their 
walls, and thinking it a dreadful disgrace that now when they 
weie a free people, they should be blocked up by those very 
Etmrians whom they had so often routed on the field, 
determined to wipe ou'; the stain by some great and daimg 
act At first he determined to act quite alone, and pene- 
trate mto the enemy’s camp Then he feared that he might 
be seized by the Roman guards and brought back as a 
deserter — a charge which under the circumstances would be 
only too readily believed — if he left the city without telling 
anyone of his intenrion or getting permission from the 
consuls So he went to the Senate “ Fathers,” said he^ 
“ I moan to cross the Tiber and enter the enemy’s camp 
if I can , not for plum’er, nor yet again to avenge their 
devastations of our land I purpose somethmg much 
greater, if the gods will but assist ” 
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The Senate approves his c’osign With a swora hidden 
benoath his clothes, he set forth Arrived at the desired 
spot, he stationed himself whe.e the throng was chickest, 
near king Porsena’s tribanal There the soldiers were 
leceivmg their pay, the king s secretary was by n.is side, 
dressed almost exactly like the king , very busy he \;^as, too, 
for the men generally applied to him Now Mucius did 
not know which of them was Porsena, and he was afraid to 
ask anyone, because his ignorahce would iijimediately 
betray him as an intruder So he left the matter blindly 
to luck, aimW his blow, and killed, not the king, but the 
secretary Then with reeking dagger he darted o tt thre ugh 
the onlookers, who began to fall back in dismay , out the 
disturbance brought up a numerous body, and the king’s 
guards quickly seized him, biought him back, and stood 
him forth alone before the king 

I am a Roman Citizen” : a Kmg’s noble revenge. 

Even then when Fortune scowled on him, he seemed 
formed to inspire dread m others rather than to feel it in 
himself, as ho exclaimed I am a Roman citizen, my name 
Is Cams Mucius , foe I am ; foeman would I slay , I am as 
ready to suffer death as I was to inflict it A Roman’s 
duty IS to act and to endure with fearlessness I am 
not alone in this resolve against you, there cometh 
after me a long succession of others eager to aspire 
to the same honour Therefore, if you will have it 
30, prepare yourself to bo m deadly peril every hour o^i your 
life , to have the sword and the foe in the very entrance to 
your tent Such is the war that we, the young men of 
Rome, declare against you ’Tis not an army in array, nor 
battle-danger you must dread but you must face alone 
bhe issue with each one of us in turn ” 

The king, highly enraged at this, yet terrified too by his 
ianger, assumed a threatening guise, and gave orders that 
Mucius should be immediatelv rugged about with firer, 
inlesB he divulged the plots so darkly hmted at m his 
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threats. Mucius replied “ Look on me thax you may 
understand how poor a tiling the body is to those who aim 
at high lenown” — and immediately he thrustr his hand mto 
the fire that was bghted for sacrifice As he continued to 
let it bum as if insensible to pain, the king, amazed at the 
sight, leaped from his throne and bade them take the youth 
away from the altar, saying — Go hence , thou hast been 
more thine enemy than i have been Were but thy vaxour 
given in my country’s cause, I should bid thee God-speed 
Go hence, untouched, unhurt thou art exempt from 
further harm by us ” 

rhm said Mucius, touched by this generosity . “ Since 
thou dost honour couiage, and smoe thou hast got from me 
by kindness what throats could not extort, know then, 
three hundred of us Roman youths have sworn to cemeupon 
you in this way My lot fell first The rest will follow 
each in turn as fortune’s lot decrees, unless some lucky 
chance shall first expose thee to our blows.’’ 

Peace made . Mucius honoured. 

So Mucius was set free and returned to Rome, where he 
received the added name Scaevola, or Left-hand, because 
he had burnt his right hand in the fire At the same time 
Porsena despatched envoys to Rome , for his hair-breadth 
escape from death, from which he had escaped only by the 
merest accident, and the fact that lie would have to face 
the same risk at the hands of each one of the men sw^orn 
to seek his life, had w^rought upon him so strongly that he 
had determmed upon making peace proposals to the 
Romans Peace was made on the condition that the 
Ktrurians should withdraw from the Janiculum fortress 
while the Romans, on their side, were forced to hand over 
hostages to Porsena, who then withdrew his garrison from 
the Janiculum and evacuated Roman territory The 
Fathers of the city gave Mucius, m recognition of his 
heroism, some lands across the Tiber, which were afte*- 
’^ards known as the fields of Muqius 
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A HEROINE. 

The honour thus paid to heroisn^ aroused in the breasts 
of women also a resolutiop to earn the applause of their 
country. Now the camp of the Etrurians had been pitched 
not far from the oanks of the Tiber , and here were kept the 
hostages, some of them women, amongst whom was a young 
lady namea Clae^ia This youthfu’ heroine, having eluded 
the vigilance of her keepers, swam over the river at the head 
of a band of Roman maids, and despite tjie darts which 
rained upon them from the shore, she brought them all 
safe in to their friends 

When the news v^as told to king Porsena he \vaxod 
exoeedmg wroth, and sent unto Rome demanding that the 
hostage Claeha b 6 given up to him , he cared naught »for 
the other 1, he wanted Claeha only. Cut soon his wrath 
gave way to admiration for her daring and ho said “ This 
deed outdoes those of Horatius and Mucius,'* and he added 
As I will regard the treaty as broken if the maid be not 
given up to me, even so, if she be given up, will I restori 
her safe to her friends.** 

Both sides kept their plighted faith ; the Romans gave 
up Claeha, whom they had handed over as a pledge of peace, 
while with the king of Etruria Claeha found not safety only, 
but honour also . Porsena praised her for her conduct , and 

bade her accept as a present half of the hostages, choosing 
whom she would. When all the hostr ges were brought out, 
she IS said to have chosen the young boys rather than men — 
a course which did honour to her maidenly modest}^ and 
which further was approved by the hostages themselves , 
for,” said they, “ those who are least capable of protecting 
themselves from injury should be freed from th9 enemy’s 
grasp ” 

When peace was finally re-established, the Romans 
signalised their appreciation of this extraordinary valour, 
by an extraordinary kind of statue ; for at the top of the 
Shored Road they erected the image of a lady sitting on 
horseback. 
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CROESaS AND SOLON. 

HerodO(,uSf “ the father of hi-^toiy"" {5th century y B.C ), traveller 
and story-tellery tells in Gteek thz story of iJroesus the Ric,i Man, and 
Soton, *he Wise Man Croesus has his court at Sardis, the capital of 
Lydia, in Asia Minoi , about 560 B C 

Solon visits Croesus. 

When all these conquests had been added to the Lydian 
empire, and the prosiiority of Sardis was now at its height, 
there ^ame thither, one after anothei, all the sages of 
Gree'^e living at that time, and among them Solon the 
Athenian He vas on his travels, having left Athens to be 
absent 10 years, under the pretence of wishing to see the 
tiorld, but really to avoid being forced to repeal any of the 
laws w^hich, at the request of the Athenians, he had made for 
them Without his sanction the Athenians could not 
lepeal them, as they had bound themselves under a heavy 
cuiso to be governed for 10 years by the laws winch should 
be imposed on them by Solon 

The happiest man. 

On this account, as well as to see the world, Solon set 
out upon his travels, in the course of which he went to 
Egypt to the court of Amasis, and also came on a visit to 
Croesus at Sardis Croesus received him ‘"s his guest, 
and lodged him in the royal palace On the third or 
fourth day after, he bade his servants conduct Solon 
over his treasuries, and show him all their greatness 
and magnificence When he had seen them all, and 
so far as time allowed, inspected them, Croesus 
addressed this question to him “ Stranger of Athens, 
w^e have heard much of thy wisdom and of thy travels 
through many lands, from love of knowledge and a 
wish to see the world I am curious therefore to inquire of 
thee, whom, of all the men that thou hast seen, thou 
deemest the most happy ? ” This he asked because he 
thought^ himself the happiest of mortals , but^ Solon 



-answered him without flattery accordmg to his true senti- 
merts “ Tellus of i^thens, sire ” Full of astonishment 
at what he heard, Croesus demanded sharply, ‘‘ Anvl where- 
fore dost thou deem Tellus happiest ? To whic^ the other 
leplied, “ First because his cc untry was flounshiiig m his 
days, and he himself had sons both beautiful and od, and 
he lived to see children born to each of them, and these 
children all grew up , and further because, after a life 
spent in what our people look upon as comfort, his end was 
surpassingly glorious In a battle betweeai the Athenians 
and their neighbours near Eleusis, he came to Ihe assist- 
ance of his countrymen, routed the foe, and died upon the 
field most gallantly The Athenians gave him a public 
funeral on the spot whe^e he fell, and paid him the highest 
honours.” * 

The second-happiest. 

Thus did Solon admonish Croesus by the example of 
Tellus, enumerating the manifold particulars of his happi- 
ness When ho had ended, Croesus inquired a second time, 
who, aftoi Tellus, seemed to him the happiest, expecting 
that, at any rate, he would be given the second place 
“ Cleobis and Bito,” Solon answered “ They were of 
Argive race , their fortune was enough for their wants, 
and they were besides endowed with so much bodily 
strength that they both gained prizes at the Games Also 
this tale is told of them — ^There vas a great festival in 
honour of the goddess Juno at Argos, to which their mother 
must needs be taken in a car Now the oxen did not come 
home from the field m time ; s ^ the youths, fearful of being 
too late, put the yoke on their own necks and themselvej 
drew the car in which their mother rode Fiv-a and forty 
furlongs did they draw her and stopped before the temple. 
This deed of theirs was witnessed by the whole assembly 
of worsh’^ppers, and then their life closed in the best possible 
way. Herein, too, God showed ferth most evidently, how 
much better a thmg for man death is than life. For the 
Argive men who stood around the car extolled the vast 
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strength of the youths , and the Argive women extoll<^ the 
mother who was olessed w ith such a pair of sons , and the 
mother x^erself, overjoyed '\t the de^ and the pj^aises it 
had won, rtandmg straight befOi^e the image, besought the 
goddess to bestow on Cleobi,, and Bito, the sons who had 
so migkjily honoured her, the highest blessing to which 
mortals can attain Her prayer ended, they offered 
sacrifice and partook of the holy banquet, after which the 
two youths fell asleep in the temple They never woke 
more, but so parsed from the earth The Argives, looking 
on them as among the best of men, caused statues of them 
to be made, which they gave to the Shrine at Delphi ” 

** Look to the end.’' 

When Solon had thus assigned these youths the second 
place, Croesus broke in aiigiily, What, stranger of Athens, 
IS my happiness, then, so utterly set at nought by thee, 
that thou dost not even put me on a level with private 
men ^ ” ''0 Croesus ' ” replied the othei, “ thcu askest 
a question concerning the condition of man, of niu who know 
that the power above is full of jealousy, and fond of 
troubling our lot A long life gives one to witness much, 
and experience much oneself that one would not choose 
Seventy years I regard as the limit of the life of man In 
these 70 years are contained, without reckoning intercalary 
months, 25 thousand and 200 days Add an intercalary 
month to every other year, that the seasons may come 
round at the right time, and there will bo besides the 
seven oy years, 35 such months, making an addition of 
1050 days The whole nur^ber of the days contained m 
the 70 years will thus be 26,250,* whereof not one but will 
produce events unlike the rest Hence man is holly 
accident For thyseif, 0 Croesus ^ I see that thou art 
wonderfully rich, and art the lord of many nations , but 
with respect to that whereoa thou questionest me, I have 
no answer to give, until ^ hear that thou hast closed thy hfe 


* Average 37f days per year Heredolnsi in Book U.t gives 8^5 days 
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happ 2 y. For assuredly, he who possesses great store of 
riches is no nearer happiness than he who has what suffices 
for his daily needs, unless it hap that luck attend upon 
him, and so he continue in the enjoyirent of rll his good 
thmgs to the end oi his life For many of the w^ealthiest 
men have been unfavoured of Fortune, and jna^iy whose 
means were moderate have had excellent luck Men of 
th^ former class excel those of the latter but m two re- 
spects , these last excel the former in many, 'fhe wealthy 
man is better able to content his desirea^ and to bear up 
against a sudden buffet of calamitjT The otKer has less 
ability to withstand these evils (from which, however, 'his 
good luck k^eps him clear), but he enjoys all these following 
blessings he is wholo of limb, a stranger to disease, 
free from misfortune, happy m his children and comely 
to lool upon. If, m addition to all this, he end his 
life well, he is of a truth the man of whom thou art in search, 
the man who may rightly be termed happy. Call him, 
however, until he die, not happy, but fortunate. Scarcely 
indeed can any man unite all these advantages as there 
18 no country which contams withm it all that it needs, 
but each, while it possesses some things, lacks others, and 
the best country is that which contains the most , so no 
single human being is complete in every respect — ^some- 
thing IS always lacking. He who unites the greatest 
number of advantages, and retammg them to the day of 
his death, then dies peaceably, that man alone, sue, is in 
my judgment entitled to bear the name of ‘ happy ' But in 
every matter it behoves us to mark well the end fon often- 
times God gives men a gleam of happiness and then plunges 
them into rum ** 


Such \vas the speech which Soloh addressed to Croesus, 
a speech which brought him neither largess nor honour 
The kmg saw him depart wnh much indifference, since he 
thought that a man must be an arrant fool who made no 
account of present good, but bade men always wait and 
mark the end 
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Misfortunes nou fell upon Qroesus His son was killed When 
he consulted the oracle^ he was told chat “ if he attacked the Persians 
he would destroy a great einvire,*^ In the ensuing war against Cirrus 
he was completely beaten 

Croesus, about to be burnt, remembers Solon. 

Thus was Sardis taken by the Persians, and Croesus 
himself fell into their hands after having leigned 14 years, 
and being besieged in his capital 14 days , th’is, too, did 
Croesus fulfil the oracle, which said that he should destroy 
a mighty empiie — bv destroying his own Then the 
Persians, who had made Croesus prisoner, brought him 
before Cyrus Now, a vast pile had been raised by his 
orders, aiid Croesus, laden with fetters, was pla?ed upon it, 
and with him twice seven of the sons of the Lydians I 
know not whether Cyrus was minded to make an offering 
of the first fruits to some god or other, or whether he had 
vowed a vow and was performing it, or whether, as may 
well be, he had heard that Croesus was a holy man, and so 
wished to see if any of the heavenly powers would appear to 
save him from being burnt alive However it might bo, 
Cyrus was thus engaged, and Croesus was already on the 
pile, when it entered into his mind in the depth of his w^oe, 
that there was a divine warnmg in the words which had 
come to him from the lips of Solon, “ No one while he lives 
is happy ” When this thought smote him, he fetched a 
long breath, and breaking the deep silence, groaned out 
aloud, thrice uttering the name of Solon. Cyrus caught 
the sounds and bade the interpreters inquire of Croesus 
who it was he called on They drew near and asked him, 
but he held his peace, and fc"* a long time made no answer 
to their questioning, until, at length, forced to say some- 
thing, he exclaimed, “ One I would give much to see con- 
verse with every monaich ’’ Not knowing what he meant 
oy this reply, the interpreters begged him to explain him- 
self, and as they pressed fo. an answer and grew to be 
troublesome, he told them how, a long time before, Solon, 
an Athenian, had come and seen all his splendour and made 
light of it . and how whatever he had said to him, had 
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falLn out exactly as he foreshowed, although it was nothin; 
that especially concumed him, but applied to all mankmi 
alike, and most to those who seemed to themseWes hapoy 
Meanwhile, as he thus spoke, the pile was lighted, and tht 
outer portion began to blak,e Then Cyrus, hea,fing from 
the interpreters what Croesus had said, relented, bethinking 
himself that he too was a man, and that it was a fellow-man 
a.xd one who nad once been as blessed by fortune as him- 
self, that he was burning alive — ^afraid, mo recover , of retri- 
bution, and full of the thought that whatever^is human is 
insecure So he bade them quench the blazing fire as 
quickly as they could, and take down Croesus and the Other 
Lydians — ^^^^hich they tned to do, but the fliamec were not 
to bo mastered 

t 

A lucky storm for Croesus. 

Then, tlie Lydians say that Croesus, perceiving by the 
efforts made to quench the fiire that Cyrus had relented, 
and seeing also that all was in vain, and that the men could 
not get the fire under, called with a loud voice upon the god 
Apollo, and prayed him if he had ever received at his hands 
any acceptable gift, to come to his aid and deliver him from 
his present danger As thus with tears he besought the 
god, suddenly, though up to that time the sky had been 
clear, and the day without a breath of wind, dark clouds 
gathered, and the storm burst over their heads with such 
violence that the flames were speedily extinguished 
Cyrus, convinced by this that Croesus was a good man and 
a favourite of heaven, asked him after he was taken off the 
pile, ‘‘ Who was it that had persuaded him to lead an 
army into his country, and so become his foe rather than 
continue his fiiend To which Croesus made answer as 
follows What I did, 0 kmg ^ was to thy advantage 
and to n\y own loss If there belblame it lests with the 
god of the Greeks, who encouraged me to begin the war 
No one is so foolish as to prefer war to peace, in which, 
instead of sons burying their fathers, fathers bury their 
sons. But the gods willed it so ” 

Uerodoivs — Bv Rawlinson 
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WHAT IS WEALTH? 

Fond youth * \a1io dre«xin st that hoarded gold 
Is needful, not alone to pay 
For all thy vaiious items sold, 

To serve the wants ot eveiy day , 

Bread, vinegar, and oil, and meat, 

For savourv viands seaM)nod high , 

But somewhat more impoitant yet — 

I tell thee what it cannot buy. 

No treasure, hadst thou more amassed 
Than fame to Tantalus assigned, 

Would save thee from a tomb at last, 

But thou must leave it all behind 

I give thee, therefore, counsel w iso , 

Confide not vainly in thy store, 

However large — much less despise 
Others comparatively poor. 

But in thy more exalted state 
A just and equal temper show, 

That all who see thee rich and great 
May deem thee worthy to be so 

By Menander a Greek poet — By Cowpbb. 
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AN IMlViORTAL FEAT OP ARMS. 

Leonidas and his 300 at Thermopylae, 480 B.C. 

ilerodotus describes ho'*o Xerxes, king of the Pasian^, marches to 
lUhaOc O) eece with over 5,000,000 men modern histoi tans say 300,000 
Before cios^nng the Hellespont, Xerxes seated on a throne of white 
marble upon a hill at Abijdos, near Troy, " -iooked and law the whole 
Hellespont coveied with the vessels of his fleet and all the shore and 
every plain about Abydos as full as possible of men and congra*uihted 
himself on his good for tune , but after a while he wept “ ^ acre came 
upon me,''' said he, “ a sudden pity, when 1 thought of the shortness 
of man's life, and ^considered of all this host, so numerous as it is, not 
one will be alive when a hundred years are gone by " ' Then he trossed 
the Hell apont on a bridge of boats, and numbered hts troops 

Xerxes goes amid his hosts. 

No^v, when the numbering and marshalling of the host 
was ended, Xerxes conceived a vish to go himself through- 
out the forces, and with his own eyes behold everything. 
Accordmgly ho traversed the lanks seated in his chariot, 
and, going from nation to nation, made manifold mquiiies, 
while his scribes wrote down the answ ois, till at last ho had 
passed from end to end of the whole land army, both the 
horsemen and likewise the foot This done, he exchanged 
his chariot for a Sidoman galley, and, seated beneath a 
golden awning, sailed along the prows of all his vessels 
(the vessels having now been hauled down and launched 
mto the sea), while ho mado mqunies again, as he had 
done when he reviewed the land-force, and caused the 
answers to be recorded by his scribes The captains took 
their ship^ to the distance of about four hundred feet from 
the shore, and there lay to, with their vessels m a single 
row, the prows facing the land, and with the fighting-men 
upon the decks accoutred as if for w^ar, while the kmg 
sailed along in the open space between the ships and the 
shore, and so reviewed the fleet. 
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He inquires concerning the Greeks. 

Now after Xerxes h£:i sailed down the whole ^ine and 
was gone ashore, he sent for Demaratus the son of Ariston, 
who had accompanied him in his mauh upon Greece, and 
bespake him thus — 

“ Demaratus, it is my pleasure at this time to ask thee 
certain thmgs which I wish to know Thou art a Greek, 
and, as I hear trom the oeher Greeks with whom I converse, 
no less than from thine own lips, thou art a native of a cd v 
which IS not the meanest or the weakest m tlioir land Tell 
me therefoio, what thmkest thou ^ Will the Greeks lift 
a hand against us ^ Mine own judgrient is, that even if 
all the Greeks and all the barbadians of the West were 
gathered together in one place, they w^ould not be able to 
abide my onset, not being really of one mind But I would 
fam know what thou thmkest hereon 

^ Thus Xerxes questioned , and the other leplied m his 
turn — “ 0 king ’ is it thy will that I give thee a t.uo 
answer, or dost thou wish for a pleasant one ^ ” 

Then the king bade him speak the plain truth, and 
promised that he would not on that account hold him in 
less favour than heretofoie 

So Demaratus, when he heard the promise, spake as 
follows — 

“ O kmg * smee thou biddest me at all risks speak the 
truth, and not say what will one day prove me to have lied 
to thee, thus I answer Want has at all times been a fellow^- 
dweller with us in our land, while Valour is an ally whom 
ve have gamed by dint of wisdom and strict laws Her 
aid enables us to drive out want and escape thraldom 
Brave are all the Greeks who dwell m any Dorian land, but 
what I am about to say does not concern all, but only the 
Lacedaemonians First then, come what may, thev will 
never accept thy terms, which would reduce Greece to 
slavery , and further, they are sure to ]om battle with 
tnee, though all the rest of the Greeks should submit to 
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thy wil! As for their numbers, do not ask how many they 
are, that their resistance should be a possible thing ; for if 
a thousand of them should take the lield, they wi.i meet 
thee m battle, and so will any number, be, it less than this, 
or be it more ” 

j j , 

When Xerxes heard this answer of Demarat.is, he 
laughed and answered — 

‘‘ What Wild words, Demaratus ! A thousand men join 
battle with such an army as this * Come then, writ thou — 
who wert once, as thou sayest, their k^ug — engage to fight 
t’his very day with ten men ^ I trow not And yet; if al^ 
thy fellow-citizens he indeed such as thou sayest thev aVe, 
thou oughtest, as then king, by thme own country’s usages, 
to be ready to fight with twice the number If then each 
oae of them be a match for ten of my soldiers, I may well 
call upon ohee to be a match for tw^enty So wouldest thou 
assure the truth of what thou hast now said If, however, 
you Greeks, w^ho vaunt yourselves so much, are of a truth 
men like tnose whom I have seen about my court, as thyself, 
Demaratus, and the others with whom I am wont to con- 
verse, — if, I say, you are really men of this sort and size, 
how IS the speech that thou hast uttered more than a mere 
empty boast ^ For, to go to the very verge of likelihood, — 
how could a thousand men, or ten thousand, or even fifty 
thousand, particularly if they were all alike free, and not 
under one lord, — how could such a force, I say, stand 
against an army like mine Let them be five thousand, and 
we shall have more than a thousand men to each one of 
theirs If, indeed, like our troops, they had a smgle 
master, their fear of him might make them courageous 
beyond their natural bent , or they might be urg^ by 
lashes against an enemj'' which far outnumbered them. 
But left to their own free choice, assuredly they will act 
differently. For mme owm part , I believe that if the Greeks 
had to contend with the Persians only, and the numbers 
were equal on both sides, the Greeks would find it hard to 
stand their ground We too have among us such men as 
those of whom thou spakest — ^not many indeed, but still 
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we possess a few. For instance, some of my bo^y-guard 
would be willing to engage saigly with three Greek? But 
this thou didst not know , and theiefore it was thou 
talkedst so foolishly.” 

“ The Lacedaemonians (Spartans) will obey their Law/* 

Demaratus answered him, — I knew, 0 king ’ at the 
outset, that if I told thee the truth, my speech wouid 
displease thine ears But as thou didst require me to 
answer thee with '’U possible truthfulness, T informed thee 
what the Spartans will do And m this I spake not from 
any love that I bear them — ^for none knows better than 
thou what my love towards them is likely to be at the 
present time, when they have robbed me of my rank and 
my ancestral honours, and made me a homeless exile, whom 
thy father did receive, bestowmg on me both bhelter and 
sustenance What likelihood is there that a man of under- 
standmg should be unthankful for kmdness shown him, 
and not chensh it in his heart ^ For mine own self, 1 pre- 
tend not to cope with ten men, nor with two, — ^nay, had I 
the choice, I would rather not fight even with one But if 
need appeared, or if there were any great cause urging me 
on, I would contend with right good will against one of 
those persons who boast themselves a match for any three 
Greeks. So likewise the Lacedaemonians, when they 
fight smgly, are as good men as any m the wo-'id, and when 
they fight m a body, are the bravest of all. For though 
they be freemen, they are not in all respects free , Law is 
the master whom they own , and this master they fear 
more than thy subjects ftA:;r thee. Whatever he commands 
they do , and his commandment is always the same , it 
forbids them to flee in battle, whatever the number of their foes, 
and requires them to stand firm, and either to conquer or 
die If in these words, O king ! I seem to thee to speak 
foolishly, I am content from this time forward evermore to 
hold my peace. I had not now spoken unless compelled 
by thee Certes, I pray that all may turn out accordmg 
to thy wishes ” 
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SucL was the answer of Demaratus , and Xerxes was 
not angry with him at all, but only laughea, and sent him 
away with words of kmdness. 

After 'his mterviov % and after he had made Maseames 
the son of Megadostes governor of Doriscus, setting aside the 
governor appointed by Darius, Xerxes started with his 
army and marched upon Greece through Thrace 

The scene which follows la immortal in man*8 historic 
Thgy fell devoted y hut undyina ^ 

The very gale their name seemed signing ; 

The waters murmured of their name. 

The woods were peopled with their fame ; 

The silent pillar, lone and gray, 

Cla'i>me<\ kindrea with their sacred clay , 

Their spirits wrapped the dusky mountain. 

Their memory sparkled 6*er the fountain 
The meanest nil, the mightiest river. 

Rolls mingling with their fame for ever, 

’ T'ls still a watch-word to the earth , — 

When man would do a deed of worth, 

Pe points to Greece, and turns to tread, 

So sanctioned, on the ty) ant’s head , 

He looks to her, and rushes on. 

Where life is lost, or freedom won 

— Byron, 

The Greeks determine to oppose the onpounng host in the pass of 
Thermopylae, hut begin to debate the advisability of retreat as the 
Persians draw near 

Xerxes sends a spy. 

While this debate was going on, Xerxes sent a mounted 
spy to obseive the Greeks and note how many they were, 
and see what they were doing He had heaid beh^re he 
eame out ot Thessaly, that a few mei^ weie assembled at 
this place, and that at their head were certain Lacedaemo- 
nians (Spartans), under Leonidas a descendant of Hercules 
The horsoinan rode up to the camp and looked about him, 
but did not see the whole army , fur such as were on the 
further side of the wall (which had beer rebuilt and was now 
oarefully guarded) it was not x>ossible for him to behold ; 
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but be observed those on the outside, who were encamped 
m front of the rampaiu It chanced that at this t.me the 
Laceuaemonians heUi t^e outer guard, and \veie seen by 
the sp3^, some of them engaged in gymnastic exercises, 
others combmg their long hair At this the spy greatly 
mar'*elled, but he counted their number, and when he had 
taken accurate note of everything, he rode back quietly , 
for no one pursued after him, nor paid any heed to Hs 
visit So he returned and told Xerxes all that he had seen 

The Spartans comb their hair for death. 

Upon this, Xerxes, who had no means of surmising the 
trut>, namely, that the Si)artans nere pioparmg to do or 
die manfully — but thought it la^ ghable that they should be 
engaged m such employments — sent anu called to his 
piesence, Demara^us, the son of Ariston, who st U remained 
with the army When he appeared, Xerxes told him all 
that he had heard, and questioned him concernmg the 
news, since he was anxious to understand the meaning of 
such behaviour on the part of the Spartars Then De- 
maratus said, — ‘‘ I spake to thee, O king ^ concerning 
these men long smce, when we had but just begun our 
march upon Greece , thou howe\ er didst only laugli at my 
wf)rds, when I told thee of all this, which I saw would come 
to pass Earnestly do I strive at all tmie^ to speak truth 
to thee, sire , and now listen to it once more These men 
have come to dispute the x>ass with us , and it is for this 
thev are now makmg ready *Tis then custom, when 
about to hazard their lives, to adorn their heads with care. 
Thou hast now to deal with the first kingdom and town in 
(;lreece, and with the bravest men 

Then Xerxes, to whom what Demaiatus said seemed 
altogether to surpass belief, asked further, “ how was it 
Iiossible for so small an army to contend with his ^ ” 

“ O king ^ ” answered Demaratus, “ let me bo treated 
as a liar if matters fall not out as I say 

But Xerxes was not persuaded any the more 
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Four whoie days he suffered to go by, expecting that 
the Greeks would run away. . . . 

Xerxea then cHacked two days \n succession^ hut suffered great 
losses. Thrice he leapt from the tnrone on which sate wot^ching the 
fight The Persians thus jound their ^way barred. 

But a traitor ^ named Ephialtes, showed the Persians a secret path 
round Mount Oeta^ along which they hurried up troops through the 
mqivt The Spartan King, Leonidas, was in command of the Cheek 
force- He had only 300 Spartans, supported by 700 Thespians 
against the Persian hosts, • 

Megistias, the s6er, warns the Greeks . some retire. ' 

The Greeks at Thermopylae received the first warning 
of the destruction which the dawn would brmg on them, 
from the seer ]V|ogi§itias, who road their fate in the victims 
as he was sacrificing After this deserters came m and 
brought the news that the Persians were marchmg round 
by the hills , it was still night when these men arrived 
Last of all the scouts came running down from the heights, 
and brought in the same accounts when the day was 3ust^ 
beginning to break Then the Greeks held a council to 
consider what they should do, and here opinions were 
divided some were strong against quittmg their post, 
while others contended to the contrary So when the 
council had broken up, part of the troops departed and went 
their ways homeward to their several states , part however 
resolved to remain and to stand by Leonidas to the last 

The Spartans abide. Warning o! the Oracle. 

It is said that Leonidas himself sent away the troops 
who departed, because he tendered their safety, but thought 
it unseemly that either he or his Spartans should quit the 
post which they had been especially sent to gua^d For 
my own part, I incline to think that tieonidas gave the 
order, because*he perceived the allies to be out of heart and 
unwilling to encounter the dangoi: to which his own mmd 
was made up He therefore commanded them to retreat, 
but oaid that he himself could not draw back with honour, 
knowing that if he stayed, glory awaited him, and that 
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Sparta in that case would not lose her prosperity For 
when the Spaiuans, at che very beginning of the wa-", sent 
to consult the oracle concerning it, the answer ^/hlch they 
received from the Pythoness was — “that either Sparta 
must be overthrown by thj barbarians, or one of her kings 
must pensh “ The prophecy was delivered m hexameter 
verse and ran thus — 

0 ye men who dwell in the streets of broad Lacedaemon^ 

Either your glorious town shall be sacked by the 
children Ol Perseus, 

Or, in exchange, must all through the whole Laconian 
country 

Mourn for the loss of a ting, descendant of great 
Heracles 

He cannot be ^s^ithstood by the courage of 1 ulls nor' of 
lions, 

Strive as they may , he is mighty as Jove , there is 
nought that shall stay him 

Till he have got for his prey your king, or your glorious 
city ” 

The remembrance of this answer, I think, and the 
wish to secure the whole glory for the Spartans, caused 
Leonidas to send the allies away. This is more likely than 
that they quarrelled with him, and took their departure 
in such unruly fashion. 

MegisHas refuses to retire, bui sends away h%s only son. 

The Thespians stand firm. 

So the allies, when Leonidas ordered them to retire, 
obeyed him and forohwith departed Only the Thespians 
and the Thebans remained with the Spartans , and of 
these the Thebans were kept back by Leonidas ac hostages, 
very much agamst their will The Thespians, on the 
contrary, stayed entirely of their own accord, refusing to 
retreat, and declaring that they would not forsake Leonidas 
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and hig followers So they abode with the Spartans and 
died v^ith them Their ^eader was Demophilus, the son of 
Diadromes 

The Person hosts attack. 

At sunrise Xerxes made libations, after which he w aited 
until the time when the forum is wont to fill, and then 
began his ad^^auce Ephialtes haci instructed him thus, 
as the descent of the mountain is much quickei and the 
distance much shorter than the way round the hills and the 
ascent So the barbarians under Xerxes began to diaw 
nigh , and the Greeks undei Leonidas as they now" vvc ni 
forth determined to d:e, advanced much further than on 
previous days, until they cached the more open portion of 
the pass Hitneito they had held their station within the 
wall, and com this they had gone forth to fight at the jioint 
w here the pass was the nairow est Now they joined battle 
beyond the defile, and cairied slaughtoi among the bar- 
barians, who fell in heajis Behind them, the captains of 
the squadrons, armed wuth whips, uiged their men foiward 
wuth continual blows Many were thiust into the sea and 
there peiished , a still greater number weie tiampled to 
death by their own soldiers , no one heeded the dying 
For the Greeks, reckless of their own safety, and desperate 
since they knew that, as the mountain had been ciossed, 
their destruction was nigh at hand, exerted themselves 
with the most furious valour agamst the barbarians 

Leonidas falls, and all his Spartans with him. 

By this time the spears of the greater number were all 
shivered, and with their swords they hewed down the ranks 
of the Persians , and here, as they strove, Leonidas fell 
fighting bravely, together with many otUer famous Spartans, 
whose names I have taken care to learn on account of their 
great worthiness, as indeed I ha-ve those of all the 300 
And now there arose a fierce strugglj between the Persians 
and the Lacedaemonians over the body of Leonidas, in 
which the Greeks four times drove back the enemy, and at 
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last by their great bravery succeeded m bearing off the 
body This combat wi«s scarcely ended when the Persians 
with iJphialtes appioaoh^d , and the Greeks, inic rnied that 
they drew mgb, made a chrnge in the manner of their 
fighting. Drawmg back ir to the narrowest part of the pass, 
and etroatmg even behind the cross wall, they posted 
themselves upon a hillock, where they stood all drawm up 
together in one close body, except only the Thebans The 
hillock whereof I speak is at the entrance of the stiaits 
where the stone lion stands which was set up in honour of 
Leonidas Here ti.ey defended themselves to the last, 
such as still had swords usnig them, and the others lesisting 
A\ith ^hoir hands and tooth, till ^he barbarians, who in 
part had pulled down the wall attacked them in front, 
ill part had gone round and now encircled them upon 
every side, overwhelmed and buried the remnant which 
was loft beneath showers of missile weapons. 

The Persian arrows darken the sun. 

Thus nobly did the whole body of Lacedaemonians ana 
Thespians behave , but nevertheless, one man is said to 
have distmguishecl himself above all the rest, to wit, 
Dioneces the Spartan A speech which he made before the 
Greeks engaged the Modes, lomams on record One of the 
Trachmians told him, Such was the number of the bar- 
barians, that when they shot forth their arrows the sun 
would be darkened by their multitude ” Dioneces, not 
at all frightened at these words, but making light of the 
Median numbers, answered, “ Our Trachiman friend brings 
us excellent tidings If the Medes darken the sun, we shall 
have our fight m the shade ’’ Other saymgs too of a like 
nature are reported to have been left on record by this 
same person 

Immortal in their death. 

The slain were buned where they fell ; and in their 
honour, nor less m honour of those who died before Leonidas 
sent the allies away, an mscnption was set up, which said : 
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‘‘ Here did four thousand men from Pelops’ la;nd 
Against throe hunired m 3 ^ric«;ds biavoly stand ” 

This w as 1 1 honour of all Another was for the Spartai 
alone — 

“Go, tell the Spartans, thou that passed b}' 

That here, obedient to their laws, we he ” 

This was for the L icodaemomans The seer had tf 
Cello wing — 

‘ The groat Mogistias’ tomb yoi h^re may view. 
Whom slow tho Modes, fresh from S])orcheius’ fords. 
Well the wise seor the coming death foreknew, 

Yet scomed he to forsake his Spartan lords ” 

A blind hero and a renegade. 

Two of the 300, it is said, Aristodemus and Eurytu 
having been attacked by a disease of the eyes, had receive 
orders from Leonidas to quit the camp , and both lay f 
Alponi Hi the worst stage of tho malady These two me 
might, had they been so minded, have agreed together t 
return alive to Sparta , or if they did not like to returi 
they might have gone both to the field and fallen with the 
countrymen But at this time, when either way was ope 
to them, unhappily they could not agree, but took contrai 
courses Eurytus no sooner heard the Persians had com 
round the mountam than straightway ho called for h 
armour, and having buckled it bade his Helot lea 
him to the place where his friends wore fighting Th 
Helot did so and then turned and fled , but Eurytr 
plunged into tho thick of the battle and so perishec 
Aristodemus on the other hand, was faint of heart an 
remained at Alpeni It is my belief that if i^ristodemu 
only had been sick and returned, or if both had come bac 
together, the Spartans would have been content and fel 
no angoj, but when there were two men with the ver 
same excuse, and one of them was chary of his life, while th 
ovher freely gave it, they could not but be very wroth wit 
the former. . • • • 
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The Renegade a hero too. 

WLjix Anstodemjs returned to Lacedaemon reproach 
and dis^ace awaited him , diRgrace, inasmuch as no 
Spartan would give him a light to kii.ilo his fire, o_ so much 
as add^’ess a word to him , and reproach, since all spoke of 
him as “ the craven ” However he wiped away all his 
shame afterwards at the battle of Plataea ♦ 

Thus fought the Greeks at Thermopylae And Xerxes, 
after the fight was over, called for Demaratus to question 
him, f nd began as follows — 

r^emaratus, thou art a worthy man , thy true-speakmg 
proves it All has happened as thou didst forewarn ’’ 


♦ Note — ^Tho next year — 479 B C — ^Tho Greeks defeated the 
Persians at Plataea 

Herodotus says ** The bravest man by far on that dny was, m 
my judgment, Aristodoinus, the same who alone escaped from the 
slaughter of the 300 at Thermopylae, and who on that account had 
endured disgrace and rcpioach next to him wero Posidonius, 
Philocyon and Amomphaioiua the Spartan "Hie Spartans, however, 
who took part m the hght, when the question of ‘ who had dis- 
tinguished himself most,’ came to be talked ovoi among them, 
decided — * that Anstodemus, who oil account of the blame which 
attached to him, had nianitt stly couiied death, and had therefore 
left his place m the lino and behaved like a madman, had doiio of a 
truth very notable deeds , but that Posidonius, wdio with no such 
desire to lose his life, haa quitted himself no less gallantly, was by 
so much a braver man than he ’ Perchance, however, it was envy 
that made them speak after this sort Of those whom I have 
named above as slain in this battle, all save Aristodomus received 
public honours Anstodemus alone had no honours because he^ 
courted death for the reason which I have mentioned 

Herodotus — By Rawlins oi 
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PROMETHEUS NAHED ON THE CRAQ. 

The T^tan god PromUlievs {Foreth%nker), was the Fire-hringer and 
Hope-giver to man Zeua^ king of the gods^ who wished to destroy 
ma ikind, pumshtd PromHhens^ the PnilanthrdpoSy the Man-lover^ by 
Laving him hound upon a rock in the Caucasus Mountains^ where 
a vulture devoured his liver daily each night it was restored 

Aeschylus, first and perhap-^ greatest of vragic dramatic poets (525 
456 B G ) represents the god Hephaestus, with Might and Forte, ? ail- 
ing Prometheus to the rock The chorus of Ocean Nymphs visus hvm 
ami speaks in Oie first p zrson singular 

Heph Let away. He’s fettered limb and thew. 

Might. There he, and feed thy pndd on this bare rook, 

Filching god’s gifts for mortal men What man 
Shall free thee from these woes 1 Thou hast been 
called 

In /am the Provident had thy soul possessed 
The virtue of thy name, thou hadst foreseen 
These ounnmg toils, and hadst unwound thee from 
them. 

Exeunt all except Prometheus, who is nailed to the rock* 

Prom O divme ether, and swift- winged winds, 

And river-fountains, and of ocean waves 
The multitudmous laughter, and thou Earth, 
Boon mother of us all, and thou bright round 
Of the all-seemg Sun, vou I invoke * 

Behold what ignominy of causeless wrongs 
I suffer from the gods, myself a god 

See what piorcmg pams chall goad me 
Through long ages myriad -numbered I 
With such wrongfid chains hath bound me 
This new leader of the gods 
Ah me ’ present woes and future 
I bemoan Oh * when, Oh * when 
Shall the just redemption dawn. 
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Yet why thus prate ^ T know what ills await me. 

No unexpected torture can surprise 

My soul prophetic , and with quiet mmd 

TV e all must bear our portioned fate, nor idly 

Court battle with a strong necess)ty 

Alas 1 alas ’ ‘tis hard to speak to the wmds ; 

Still harder to be dumb < my well-deser^ungs 
To mortal men are all the cffence tha^ bowed me 
Beneath this yoke. The secret fount of fire 
I soughxi, and found, and m a reed concealed it, 
Whence arts have sprung to man, and life hath 
drawn 

Rich store of comforts For such deed I suffer 
These bonds, in the broad eye of gracious day, 
Here crucified Ah me * ah me * who comes ^ 
What souna, Vhat viewless breath, thus amts the 
air, 

God-sent, or mortal, or of mmgled kmd ^ 

What errant traveller ill-sped comes to v’ew 
This naked ridge of extreme Earth, and me 1 
Whoe’er thou art, a hapless god thou see’st 
Nailed to this crag , the foe of Jove thou see’st. 

Him thou see’st whom all the Immortals 
Whoso tread the Olympian threshold, 

Name with hatred , thou beholdest 
Man’s best fnend, and, therefore, hated 
For excess of love 
Hark, again ^ I hear the whirrmg 
As of winged birds approaching , 

With the light strokes of their pmions 
Ether pipes ill-bodmg whispers 1 — 

Alas ’ alas ^ that I should fear 
Each breath that nears me 

The Oceamdea approach, borne through the air in a winged car. 

Chorus Fear nothing for a fnend ly band approaches ; 
Fleet rivalry of wings 

Oar’d us to ,;his ^ar height, with hard consent 
Wrung from our careful sire , 
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The winds swift-swe^ping bore me • for I heard 
The harsh hammer's noto deep, de^p in ocean caves 
And throwing virgin shame aside, unshod 
The winged cai I mounted. 

Prom Ah ^ ah ! 

Daughters of prolific Tethys, 

And of ancient father Ocean, 

With his sleepless current whirling 
Round the firm ball ot the globe. 

Look ’ with rueful eyes beh:>ld me 
Nailed by adamantine rivets. 

Keeping weary watch unenvied 
On this tempest-rifted rock ^ 

Chorus I look, Prometheus , and a tearful cloud 
My woeful sight bedims. 

To see thy goodliest form with insult chained, 

In adamantine bonds, 

To this bare crag, where pinching airs shall blast 
thee 

New gods now hold the helm of Heaven , new laws 
Mark Jove’s unrighteous rule , the giant trace 
Of Titan times hath vanished. 

Prom Deep in death -receiving Hades 

Had he bound me, had he whelmed me 
in Tartarean pit, unfat homed, 

Fettered with unyielding bonds * 

Then nor god nor man had feasted 
Eyes of triumph on my wrongs. 

Nor I, thus swung m middle ether, 

Moved the laughter of my foes 

Aeschylus : Prometheus Bound 

— By J S Blaokib. 
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A NOBLi: COBIBADESHIP. 

Thi$ beaiuHftd story, told hy Vyrgd, the great Baman poet, %s 
}6lebrated m literature Byron has parapi •ased tt : The Episode oj 
taxes r»nd Suryalus Aeneas, fleeing from ruined Troy, comes to 
Italy tc found a new kingdom he is opposed by a native king, Turnus, 
During Aeneas^s absence, his Trojans are in sore straitr, and wish to 
ecall him. Meanwhile, they post their atiards upon the wcUl, being 
iemmed around hy Tumua and hia RiUxdtans, 

Che Two Sentinels. 

N’gh whoie the toes their utmost guards advanoe 
To watch the gate was warlike Nisus’ chance. 

Hjio father Hyrtacus, of noble blood , 

His mother was a huntie&s ot the wcod^ 

And sent him to the wars Well could he bear 
His lanco in fight, and dart the flying spear ; 

But better skilled uneriiiig shafts to send. 

Beside him stood Euryalus, his friend — 

Euryalus, than whom, the Trojan host 
No fciiroi face, oi sweeter air, could boast : 

Scarce had the dovm to shade his cheeks begun. 

One was their care, and their delight was one : 

One common hazard in the war they shared ; 

And now weie both by choice upon the guard 

\ bold project. 

Then Nisus thu “Or do the gods mspire 
This warmth, or make we gods of our desire % 

A geneious ardour boils within my breast, 

Eager of action, onem,> to rest 

This urges me to fight, and files my mmd 

To leave a memorable name behmd. 

Thou seest the foe secure . how faintly shine 
Their scattered fires the most, m sleep supine 
Along the ground, an easy conquest he . 

The wakeful few the fuming flagon ply , 

All hushed around. Now hear what I revolve— 

A thought unripe — ana scarcely yet resolve. 
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Car absent prince both camp and council mourn ] 
By message both ’vould hast3n his re*-um ? 

If they oonler what I demand, on thee 
(For fame is recomperse enough for me), 
Methmks, beneauh yon hi?^ I have espied 
A way that safely will my passage guide.” 
Euryaius stood listenmg while he spoke; 

With love of praise and noble envy struck ; 

Then to his ardent friend exposed his mind : 

“ All this, alone, and leavmg me behind 1 
Am I unworthy, Nisus, to be jrmed ? 

Thmk'st thou I can my share of glory yield, 

Or send thee, unassisted, to the field i 

Not so my father taught my childhood arms — 

Born m a siege, and bred among alarms. 

No 18 my youth unworthy of my friend, 

Nor of the heaven-bom hero I attend 
The thmg called life with ease I can disclaim, 

Anc* thmk it over-sold to purchase fame.” 

A noble objection. 

Then Nisus thus : ‘‘ Alas 1 thy tender years 
Would mmister new matter to my fears 
So may the gods who view this friendly strife, 
Restore me to thy loved embrace with life. 
Condumned to pay my vows (as sure I trust), 

This thy request is cruel and vnjust. 

But if some chance — as many chances are. 

And doubtful hazards, in the deeds of war — 

If one should reach my head, there let it fall, 

And spare thy life * I would not perish all. 

Thy blooming youth deserves a longer date : 

Live thou to mourn thy love’s unhappy fate, 

To bear my mangled body from the foe, 

Oi buy it back, and funeral rites bestow 
Or, if hard fortune shall these dues deny, 

Thou canst at least an empty tomb supply, 

O ! let not me the widow s tears renew , 
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Ncr let a mother’s curse my name nursue — 

Thy pious ^^>aront, who, for love of thee, 

Forsook the coasts of friendly Sicily , 

Her age committing to the seas and wind, 

When every wear^^ matron stayeu behind ” 

To thiL, Euryalus “ You plead in vain. 

And but protract the cause you cannot gam 
No more delays * but haste ^ ” With that, he wakes 
The nodding watch each to his office takes 

They receiie permiss,.on from the Council of Chiefs and from 
A^caniuSy son of Aoieas^ to try the dangerous enterprise of breaking 
through the ring of the enemy's troops Euryalus grieves at the thought 
of leaving hts mother 

A Good Son. 

Then thus the young Euryalus replied 
“ Whatevoi fortune, good or bad, betide, 

The same shall be my age as now' my youth , 

No time shall find me wanting to the truth 
This only from you r goodness let me gam 
(Arul, this ungranted, all rewards aie vain) , 

Of Priam s roval laeo my rnothei came — 

And sure the best that ever bore the name — 

Whom neithei Troy nor Sicily could hold 
From me departing , but o erspent and o’d, 

Mv fate she follov ed Ignorant of this 
(Whatever) danger, neither parting kiss 
Nor pKHis blessing taken, hei I leave, 

And in this only act of all my life deceive 
By this right hand and conscious Night, 1 sw oar, 

My soul so sad a farewell could not boar 
Be you her comfort, fill my vacant place 
(Permit mo to presume so groat a giacc) , 

Support her age, forsaken and distressed 
That hope alone w U fortitv mv bioast 
Against the worst ot fortunes and < f toais 
He said The moved assistants molt in tints 
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A8can%u8 promises o care for hvS mother Then the pair, issuing' 
forth, find their enemies drunk and unready They slay many 
Euryalus Jons the helmet of a fallen ^oe, wnich unluckily gle ims in 
the moonlight and betrays the heroes to a troop of horse under their 
leader Vv^scens 

Discovered and separated. 

“ ’Tis not fo"* nought (cried Vo^scens from the cro\\d), 
These men go there (then raised his voice aloud) 

Stand f stand * why thus m arms ^ and n\ hither bent ? 
From whence, to whom, and on >viiat errand' sent ^ ” 
Silent they scud away, and haste their flight * ’ 

To neighbouring woods, and trust themselves to nights 
The speedy horse al) passages belay, 

And spur the^r smoking steeds to cross their way, 

And watch each entrance of the v mding wood 
BlacK was the forest thick with beech it stood, 

Horrid with tern, and intricate with thorn 

Few^ paths of human feet, or tracks of beasts, were worn. 

The darkness of the shades, his heavy prey, 

And fear, misled the younger from bis way 
But Nisus hit the turns with happier haste 
And thoughtless of his friend, the forest passed, 

Till, turning at the length, he stood his ground, 

And missed his friend, and cast his eyes around 
“ Ah, wretch ^ (he cried) where have I left behind 
The unaappy youth ^ where shall I hope to find ^ 

Or what way take ^ Again he ventures back, 

And treads the mazes of his former track 

Nisus returns to his comrade. 

He winds the wood, and, listening, hears the noise 
Of trampling coursers, and the riders' voict^ 

The sound approached , and suddenly he viev^ed 
The foes inclosing, and his friend pursued, 

JForoiaid and taken, while he strove in vain 
The shelter of the friendly shades to gam 
What should he next attempt ^ w^hat arms employ^ 
What fruitless force, to free the captive boy ? 
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Or desperate should he xush and lose his hfe, 

W.th odds oppress^^d, m such unequal strife ? 

Resolved at length, his pointed spear he shook ; 

And , casting on the moon a mournful look : 

“ Guardian of groves, and goddess of the night ! 

Fair queen * (he said) direct my dart aright. 

If e’er my pious father, for my sake, 

Did grateful offerings on thy altars make, 

Or I increased them with my sylvan toils, 

And hung thy holy roofs with savage spoils, 

Gi^^e me to scatter those ” Then from his ear 
He poised, and aimed, and launched the trembiing 
spear. 

The deadly weapon, hissing f lom the grove, 

Impetuous on the back of Sulmo drove , 

Pierced his thin armour, drank his vital blc :)d, 

And m Ins body left the broken wood 
He staggers lound , his eyeballs roll m death ; 

And with short sobs he gasps away his breath 
All stand amazed — a second javelin flies 
With equal strength, and quivers through the skies. 
This through thy temples, Tagus, forced the way, 

And m the brain right warmly buried lay 
Fierce Volscens foams with rage, and gazing round, 
Descried not him who gave the deadly wound. 

Nor knew to fix revenge * “ But thou (he cnes), 

Shalt pay for be ^h,” and at the prisoner flies 
With his drawn sword. 

Noble self-sacrifice. 

Then, struok with deep despair, 
That cruel sight the lover could not bear ; 

But from his covert rushed in open view 
And sent his voice before him as he flew : 

“ Me ’ me ’ (he cried) turn all your swordii alone 
On me — ^the fact confessed, the fault my own. 

He neither could nnr durst, the guiltless youth— 

Ye moon and stars, bear witness to the trath I 
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Ills oply crime (if fncrdship car offend) 

Is too much love to his unhapny friend 
Too late he speaks the sword, which fury guides. 
Driven with full force, nad pierced his tender sieves. 
Down fell the beauteous youth the yawning w ound 
Gushed out a purple stieam, and stained the ground, 
His spowy neck reclines upon his breast, 

Like a fair flower by the keen share oppressed — 
Like a white poppy smkmg on the plain, 

Whose heavy head is overcharged »vith rain. 

United m death* 

Despair, and rage, and vengeance ]ustly vowed, 

Drove Ni ais headlong on the hostile crowd 
Vols^*ens he seeks , on him alone he bends 
Borne back and bored by his surroanding friends. 
Onw^ard he pressed, and kept him still m sis^ht, 

Then whirled aloft his sword wnth all his nu^ht 
The unerring steel descendod while he spoke, 

Pierced his wide mouth, and through his weazon broka 
Dying, he slew , and staggering on the j)lam. 

With swimming eyes ho sought his lover slam , 

Then quiet on his bleeding bosom fell, 

Content, in death, to bo revenged so well. 

O happv fiiends * foi , if my verse can give 
Immortal life, your fame shall ever live, 

Fixed as the Capitol’s foundation lies, 

And spread, where’er the Roman eagle flies ! 

Vergil: Aen^id IX . — By DrydenI 
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TRIAL OF SOCRATES (PARTL) 


PlatOy one of the qroatest of all thinkers upon man and hia soul^ 
describes how hi'< master So( rates was tried and pzd to death at Athens, 
399 B G , on a chaige of corrupting the youth of the city, and of nc* 
worshippu g the gods of the citg The oracle had dec ared Socrates to be 
*Hhe wisest of mei which caused him to go about the city questioning 
people to see who was lecUy wise He found that ma ly men pretended 
i)be wise, but were not really so he himself wa‘> wise in knowing his 
own ignorance He left nothing in writing, yet he has profoundly 
tnjluenoed the world His method of questioning gave rise to what is 
known as Socratic teaching 

He thinks his accusers, Meletus, Anytus and Ijijco, may be in- 
cUned to dismiss him, if he promises to give up his questioning of Jie 
oiHzons. Bo he speaks as follows in hv* Apology or Defence 

I must question you.’* 

Men of Athens, I honour and love you, bu^ I shall obov 
Ck)d rather than you , and as long as I breathe and am able, 
I shall never give up seeking wisdom, noi stop exhorting 
you and warning anyone I may meet, saying m mv usual 
way, — ** Good sir, seeing vou are an Athenian, of a citv ilio 
most x>oworful and most renowned for wisdom and stiongtb, 
are you not ashamed of being careful for Riches, how vou 
may acquire thorn m greatest abundance, and for glory and 
honour, but care not nor take any thought for wisdom and 
truch, and for your soul how it may be made most per- 
fect « ” 

And if any one of you question my assertion, and affirm 
that he does care for those things, I shall not at once let 
him go, nor depart, but I shall question him, sift and prove 
him And if he should appear to me not to possess virtue, 
but to pretend that he does, I should ret)roav.h him for 
setting the least value on things of the greatest worth, and 
the highest on thing 3 that are worthless ^ Thus I shall act 
to all whom I meet, both young and old, stranger and citizen*. 
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but rather to you, my follow ^citizens, because ye are more 
nearly allied to me lor be well as^^ured, this th<^ Deity 
commands And I think that no greater good has ever 
befallen vou m the city than my zeal for the service of the 
god For I go about domg nothmg else than pers ladmg 
you, both young and old, to take no care either foi the body 
or for riches more than for the x)erfection of your souls , 
uelbng you that Virtue does not spring from Riches, but 
Riches and all other human blessings both private and 
puLlic, from Virtue If then by saying these things I 
corrupt youth, these thmgs must be mischievous, but if 
anwme says that I speak other things than these, he mis- 
leads you Therefore, I must say, men of Athens, either 
yield to Anytus or not, dismiss me or not, since I shall not 
act otherwise, even though I must die many deaths 

“ Death is no evil, I am sent by God.’' A mysterious voice. 

Be weM assured, then, if you put me to death, being 
such a man as I say I am, you will not injure me more tha^i 
youi solves For neither could Meletus nor An3dus harm 
me , they have not the power, for I do not think it is God’s 
will that a better man be injured by a worse He may 
perhaps have me condemned to death, or banisheil oi 
depiivod of civil rights , and he or others may perhaps 
considei these as mighty evils I, however, do not con- 
sider them so, but that it is much more so to do what he is 
now domg, to endeavour to put a man to death unjustly 
And so, men of Athens, I am not now making a defence 
on my own behalf, as one might thmk, but I do so on your 
behalf, lest by condemnmg me you should err at all with 
respect to the gift of the Deity to you. . . . Such another 
is not likely to come to you, gentlemen . . . That I am a 
person who has been given by the Deity to this city, you may 
discern from hence for it is not like ordmary human con- 
duct, that I should have neglected all my own affairs and 
suffeied my private interests to be neglected for so many 
years, and that I should constantly attend to your con- 
cerns, addressing myself to each of you separately like a 
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father, or elder brother persaadirg yon to tne pnrrolt of 

virtue Perhapr, however, it may appe*\r absurd 

that I, going about thus, advise you in private and interfere, 
but never venture to present mysel! in public before your 
assuin • )lie£: and give advice to the city. The cause of this is 
that which you have often and in many places heard me 
mention because I am moved by a certain divine and 
spiritual mfluenee whi<^h also Meletus has scoffed at in the 
indictment This began with me from childhood, being a 
kind of voice which when present, always holds me back 
f^m what I am about to do, but never urges me on. This 
it IS which opposed my meddlmg in politics. . . 

He %8 declared guiUy on the votes and sentenced: he continuea^ 
after siaivng that ** the unexamined h/e ta not worth 

“ Punishment will come upon you.” 

And now I desire to prophesy unto you, O ye who have 
condemned me for I am now m that state in which men 
most frequently prophesy, namely, when they are about to 
die I say then to you, O Athemans, who have condemned 
me to death, that immediately after my death, a punish- 
ment will overtake you far more severe by Zeus than that 
which you have mflicted on me . . But with those who 
have voted for my acquittal, I would gladly hold conveise 
on what has now taken place, while the magistrates are 
busy and I am not yet earned to the place where I must 
die . A strange thmg has happen^ . for the wonted 
prophetic voice of my guardian deity, on every former 
occasion, even m the mos^ triflmg affairs, opposed me if I 
was about to do anything wrong ; but now that has 
befallen me which you yourselves behold, and which any^ 
one would thmk to be the extremity of evil, yet neither 
when I departed from home in the morning diu the wammg 
of the god oppose me, nor "vhen I came up here to the place 
of tnal, nor m my address when I was about to say any- 
thing: , yet on other occasions it has frequently restrained 
me m the midst of speakmg But now, it has never 
throughout this proce^mg opposed me, either m what I 
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said ojt did. What then do I suppope to be the cause of 
this • I will tell vou What has befallen me appee'^s to be 
a blessing ; end it la impossible that we think nghtly Ll 
supposing that death is an evil 

'' No evil can come to a good man.” 

"'^ou, therefOi’e, O ray judges, ought to regard death 
hopefully and to meditate on this one truth, that no evil 
can come to a good man either in life or death nor are his 
concerns neglected by the gods And what has befallen me 
18 not the effect of chance , but this is clear to me that 
now to die and be freed from my cares is better lor me. 
That is the reason why ^he warnmg in no way turned me 
aside, and I beai no resentment towards those who con- 
demned rie, nor agamst my accusers,— although it was not 
with this m view that they condemned and accused me, 
but wishmg to mjure me : in this they deserve to be blamed. 

Thus much however I beg of them Punish my sons 
when they grow up, O judges, troubling them as I have 
troubled you, if they appear to you to care for riches or 
anything else before virtue , and if they think themselves 
to be somethmg when they are nothing, reproach them as I 
have done you, for not attending to what they ought, and 
for conceiving themselves to bo somethmg when they are 
worth nothnig If ye do this, both I and my sons shall have 
met with just treatment at your hanas 

But it is now time to depart, — ^for me to die, for you to 
live. But which of us is going to a better state is known to 
none but God. — (From the Apology). 
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SOCKATES (PART E).— PRISON ANE DEATH. 

The ,iMe old man — he %s 70 years of uge — is kept sor .e time in 
prison, '•vherc his friends visit him One of the^e. Onto, offers to 
provide means of escape Socrates refuses to violate the law, even to save 
his own life Another friend, Phaedo, describes the clo^ang hours in 
which Socrates remains calm in the face of death and encourag^’S his 
Jnends to follow the true path ever. 

You bury only my tody.” 

‘ We shall certainly try hard to do so,” said Crito ; 
” but how shall we bury you ^ ” 

‘‘ Just as you please,” ho said, ‘‘ if onl}/ you can catch me 
and I do not escape from you ” And at the same time 
smilmg gently and looking round on us, he said ‘ I cannot 
persuade Onto, my friends, that the Socrates who is now 
conversing and arranging the pomts of his argument is 
rv/ally I , but he thmks that I am he whom he will shortly 
behold as a corpse, and asks how he should bury me But 
that which I have been saying a^t some length, that when I 
have drunk the poison I shall no longer remain with you, 
but shall depart to some happy state of the blessed, this I 
seem vainly to have argued he thinks I merely spoke in 
that way to console both you and myself. So be ye then 
my sureties to Cnto, m an obligation the ver}^ opposite of 
that which he made to the judges , for he undertook that I 
should remam , but be ye sureties that, when I die, I shall 
not remain, but shall depart, that Onto may more easily 
bear it, and when he sees my body either burnt or burieci, 
may not be troubled about me, as if I were suffering some 
dreadful affliction, n'^r say at my funeral that he is laying 
out Socrates, or carrying him out or burymg b^m. For be 
well assured,” he said, ‘‘ most excellent Cnto, that to speak 
thus improperly is not only wrong in itself, but likewise 
occasions some injury to our souls You must be of good 
courage then, and saj that you bury my body, and bury it 
as you plerse, and as you think most seemly.” 
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Noblest, Gentlest Best. 

When he had Laid this he rose ai_d ivent into a chamber 
to bathe, and Onto followed him, but he directed us to 
wait for him We waited, therefore, conversmg r.mong 
ourselves about \vhat had been said, and con::iderng it 
again, and sometimes speakmg of our calamity, how severe 
it vvould be to us, sincerely thmking that, like those who are 
deprived of ahather, we should pars the rest of our lives 
as orphans. When he had bathed and his children were 
brought to him, — ^for ho had two little sons and one big 
one, — ^and the women belonging to his family wero como/ 
havmg conversed with them in the piesence of Onto, and 
given them such injunctions as he wished, he directed the 
women and chddrtn to go away, and then returned to us 
And it was now near sun-set , for he spent a considerable 
time withm. 

But when he came from bathmg he sat down and did 
not sneak much afterwards , then the officer of the Eleven 
(rulers) came in, and standing near him said : * 'Socrates, 1 
shall not have to find that fault with you that I do wnth 
others, for being angry with me and cursing me, when by 
order of the Archons, I bid them drink the poison But 
you in every way during the time you have been here, I 
have found to be the noblest, gentlest and best man who 
has ever come mto this place , and therefore I am now 
well convmced that you are not angry with me, — ^for you 
know who are to blame, — ^but with them. Now, then, 
for you know what I came to announce to you, farewell, 
and endeavour to bear what ic mevitable as easily as 
possible.” And at the same time, burstmg mto tears, he 
turned and went away. 

And Socrates, looking after him, said, ** And thou, too, 
farewell ! we will do as you direct.” At the same time 
burning to us, he said, " How courteous the man is ; during 
the whole time I have been here, he has visited me and 
Jon versed with me sometimes, and pro /ed the worthiest of 
men ; and now how generously he weeps for me 
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“ B mg the poi<?on/’ 

But come. Onto, le^ ur obey him, and let someone bring 
the poiscn, if it is ready pounded , but if not, let the man 
pound it.” 

Then Onto said, ‘‘ But I think, Socrates, that the sun 
is still on the mountains, and has not yet set Besides, I 
knew that others have drunk the poison vbry late, after 
the order has been given to them, and have supped and 
drunk freely, and some of them have enjoj-ed the society 
cf those they loved. Do not hasten then, for there is yet 
time.” 

Upon this Socrates replied, “These men whom you 
mention, Crito, do these things with good reason, foi tho> 
think they shall gam by so domg , and I too with go( d 
reason shall not do so , for I thmk I shall gain notlui g 
by drinking the poison a little later, except to bocoUiC 
ridiculous to myself, m bomg so fond of life and spaiing 
of it when there is nothing more in it. Go then,” ho said, 
“ obey and do not resist ” 

Crito havmg heard this, nodded to the boy that stood 
near. And the boy havmg gone out, and staid for some 
time, came, bringing with him the man that was to 
administer the poison, who brought it ready pounded in a 
cup And Socrates, on seeing the man, said, “ Well, my 
good friend, as you are skilled in these matters, what 
must I do I ” 

> “ Nothing,” he replied, “ but drink it and walk about, 
until there is a heaviness m your legs, then lie down , thus 
it will do its purpo£ 3 .” And at the same timo he held out 
the sup to Socrates And he having received it very 
0 leerfuUy, neither tremblmg, nor changing at all m 
colour or countenance, but, as he was wont, looking 
Bfeedfastly at the man, said, “ What say you of this potion, 
with respect to making a libation to anyone, is it lawful or 
not 1 ” 
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“ We only pound so much, Socrates,” be said, “ as we 
think sufficient tc drink ” 

“ I understand you,” he said, “ but it is certamly both 
lawful arxd right to pi ay to th^ gods, that my departure 
hence thither may be happy ; which therefore I pray, and 
so may it bo ” And as he said this he drank it off readily 
and calmly 

‘‘ Why weep ye ? ” 

Thus far, most of us were with difficulcy able tc restram 
ourselves from woepmg, but when wo saw him drinking, 
and havmg finished the draught, we could do so no longer , 
but m spite of myself the tears came in full torient, so that, 
covermg my face, I wept tor mysclt, for I did not weep for 
him, but for my own fortune, in being deprived of such a 
friend Bat Onto, even before me, when he could not 
restrain his tears, had risen up But Apollodoriis even 
before this had not ceased to w^eep, and then bursting into 

agony of grief, weepmg and lamenting, he pueiced the 
heart of everyone present, except Socrates himself But 
he said, “ What aie you doing, my strange friends ^ I 
indeed, for this reason chiefly, sent away the women, that 
they might not commit any folly of this kind For I have 
heard that it is right to die m silence Be quiet, therefore, 
and bear up ” 

The best of ail of his time. 

When we heard this we were ashamed, and restrained 
our tears But he, havmg walked about, when he said that 
his legs were grow mg heavy, lay down on his hack , for the 
man so directed him. And at the same time he who gave 
him the poison, takmg hold of him, after a short interval, 
exammed his feet and legs , and then havmg pressed his 
foot hard, he asked if ho felt it * he said that he did not 
And after this he pressed his thigLs , and thus going higher, 
he shewed us that he was growmg cold and stiff Then 
Socrates touched himself, and said that when the poison 
reached his heart he should then depart But now the 
parts around the groin were almost cold , when uncovering 
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himself, for he had been co^wod over, he sr^d, and they 
were his last words, “ Onto, we owe a cook to Aescuiapius ; 
pay it, therefore, and do not neglect it 

“ Tf shall bo done,’' said Onto, ‘‘ but consider whether 
yoa have anything else to say ” 

To this question he gave no reply , but shortly after he 
gave a convulsive movement, and the man covered h^m, 
and his eyes were fixet^ , and Onto, perceivmg it, closed his 
mouth and eyes 

This was the end of our friend, a man, as we may say, 
the boot of all of his time that we have known, and, more- 
over, the wisest and most righteous 

— (From the Phaodo) 

A prayer of Socrates^ under a plane-tree^ by the rtver Jhssufi, 
outside the walls of ithem, is given in the dialogue W'**h his friend 
Phaedriis as follows — 

Socr O beloved Pan, and all ye other gods of this place, 
giant me to become beautiful in my soul within, and that 
whatever outward things I hafve, may be at peace with 
those withm Mav I deem the wise man rich, and may 
I have such a portion of gold as none but a prudent man can 
either bear or employ 

Do we need anything else, Phaedrus % for myself I have 
prayed enough. 

Phae Make the same prayer for me, too , for the 
possessions of friends are common. 

Socr, Let us depart. 

Plato — By Gary (Revised by R.L.) 

spnirr of plato. 

{Translation by Shelley). 

Eagle ! why soarest thou above that tomb ? 

To what sublime and star-ypaven home 
Floatest thou ? — 

I am the image of swift Plato’s spirit. 

Ascending heaven , Athens doth inherit 
His corpse below. 
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THE LTGHT OF REASON. 

Lucretius 98-66 B G , Latin philosophical poet, wrote De Herutn 
Na*ura — On tLe Nature of Things — a poem in six boohs, expounding 
thi docinne of Epicurus, and "n a general sense anticipating the theory 
of evolution He is said to have died by his <.wn hand , see Tennyscn'e 
poem, Lucretius *’ Galverley imitates the original metre. 

Sweet, when the great sea’s water is stirred to his depths by 
the storm-winds, 

Standing ashore to descry one afar-off mightily struggling : 
Nut that a neighbour’s sorrow to you yields dulcet enjoy* 
ment , 

But that the sight hath a sweetness, of ills ourselves are 
exempt from 

Sweet ’tis too to behold, on a broad plain mustering, war- 
hosts 

Arm them for some great battle, one’s self unscathed by the 
danger 

Yet, still happier this — To possess, impregnably guarded, 
Those calm heights of the sages, which have for an origin 
Wisdom , 

Hence to survey our fellows, observe them this way and 
that .my 

Wander amidst Life’s paths, poor stragglers seeking a 
highway • 

Watch mind battle with mind, and escutcheon nval 
escutcheon , 

Gaze on that untold strife, which is waged ’neath the sun 
and the starlight, 

Up as they toil on the surface whereon rest Riches and 
Empire 

O race boin unto trouble ^ O minds all lacking of eyesight 1 
*Neath what a vital darkness, amidsc how terrible dangers. 
Move ye through this thing. Life, this fragment * Fools, 
that ye hear not 
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Nature clamour aloud for the one thing omy , that, all 
pain 

Parted and past from the Body, tho M nd, tOo bask in a 
blissful 

Droam aii foar of the future, and ab anxiety over ’ 

Now, as rogaids Man’s body, a few thing only aio noodfnl, 
(Few, tho’ V e sum up all), to ronio\ e all misoi v fiorn him , 
Aye and to sti in his oath such a liberal ^aixici. (>i }>kMsi i es 
That scareo Nature hoisolf would at times ask hax)pi less 
ai a pi or 

Statues of yoiith and of beauty may not gleam goalen 
around him, 

Ec«ch in Ins riglit hand bearmg a great lamj) lustrously 
burning, 

(Whence to the midnight revel a light moy bo furnishod 
always) , 

Silver may not shme softly, nor gold blaze bright m his 
mansion. 

Nor to tho noise of the tabret his halls gold-coiniccd echo — 
Yet still be, with his fellow^ reposed on tho veKoty gioen- 
&\\ard, 

Near to a iipxiling stream, by a tall tree canojiied over, 
Shall, though tliey lack groat riches, enjoy all bodily 
pleasure 

Chiefliest then when above them a fair sky smiles, and the 
3^oiing year 

Flings wnth a bounteous hand over each green meadow the 
wild- flowers 

Not more quickly depart from his bosom fiery fevers, 

Who beneath crimson hangmgs and pictures cumimgly 
' broidered 

Tosses about, than from him who must he in beggarly 
raiment. 

Therefore, suice to tne Body avail not Riches, avails not 
Heraldry’s utmost boast, nor the pomp and pride of an 
empire , 

Next shall you own, that the Mmd needs likewise nothmg 
of these things. 
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These ihmgp show that at times we are bankrupt surely of 
i Reason, 

Think too tha^* all Man’s life thro "gh a groat Dark labouretb 
onward 

Foi , as a young boy trembles, aiiJ in that mystery, Baxlmess, 
Sees all toriible thmgs so do wo too, ov’n in the da /light, 
<^^t-tiinos shudder at that which is not more really alarming 
Than bovs’ fears, when they waken, and say some dangoi is 
o’ei them 

8o Mils panic of mind, these clouds \v b ich go Mier around us. 
Fly not the bright sunbeam, noi tlu ivory shatts of the 
Day-star . " > * 

Nature, rightly rovealod, and the Reason only, dispel them. 


THE UNSHAKEN SOJL. 

From the Homan poet Horace^ who died S B G He was afnend 
oj Vergil and of the Emperor Augui>tiii>, 

The man resolved and steady to his trust, 

Inflexible to ill and obstmat.elv just, 
i\Tay the rude rabble’s iiibolcnco despise, 

Their senseless clamours and tumultuous cries ; 

The tyrant’s fierceness ho beguiles. 

And tha stern brovv and the liaihli voice defies, 

And with superior greatness >miles 
Not the rough whirlwind that deforms 
Adria’s black gulf and vexes it with storms, 

The stubborn virtue of his soul can move , 

Not the red arm of angry Jove, 

That flings the thunder from the sky. 

And gives it rage to roar and strength to fly 
Should the whole frame of natuie lound him break, 

In ram and confusion hurled, 

He unconcerned would hear the mighty crack. 

And stand secure amid a falling world 


Addison. 
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AN OLD-WORLD TBIBnTE TO THE HEROIC DEAD. 


TtrxcUs {or Pertkles), greatest statesman of the greatest city of 
Ancient Greece — Athens — iit, the prime of her glot y, delivers the most 
famot s of funeral orations ox sr the brave dead who fell in the first year 
(431 B C ) of the long war against Sparta — knoum as the Pelopon- 
nesian War The greatest of Greek historians, Thucydides, a cun- 
iempora'nj of PericUs, ha,, described this war in fulL PencUs after 
ex.olhng tue glory of Athens, her democracy, her swpremaxiy in a/rt and 
letters, passes on to speak of the fallen 

The Praises o£ the City. 

Such IS the country for which these men, fixed in their 
resolve not to lose their inheritance in her, so nobly have 
fought and died , and sure may we bo that oveiy yet living 
son of hers will gladly so spend and bo spent fo^ her I 
ha 70 dwelt upon the greatness of our land, beer use I want 
you to bear in mind that the rights and privileges for which 
we contend are beyond comparison greater than those 
possessed by the dw^ellers in less favoured lands, and because 
I want to establish by manifest proofs that it is no vain 
praise which is now uttered over these fallen heroes I have 
sung the praises of our country , but it was the heroism 
of those men, and such as these, that has made her so 
glorious Few thoio are m neighbouring States whose 
achievements have so rarely fallen below their olden renown 

The Praises of the Fallen. 

^ The sacrifice of their lives, which we mourn this day 
has for some of them boon the first revelation of the heroism 
that was in them for all it has been the final confirmation 
thereof There may have been some among then whose 
previous lives were not \/orthy of them , but Justice bids 
look to the end, to the heroism that lay deep in all, all these 
who died for fatherland Not the evil done, but the good,. 
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lives after these, who have thus more than atoned to their 
country for all shortcomings Seme of thjm were wealthy 
— ^the lure of riches made no heaiu lalter some of them 
looked to become so — ^none flmched from penl hj reason of 
that hope of good daj' s to be The task they set tLomsolves 
was to smite our foes — ^that was the one thing Jesiiable in 
their eyes They faced danger — ^and that they accounted 
mos^ glorious Their one high resolve was to wiest victory 
from peril’s grip — ^that was the goal to which they strained 
They had turned their backs on old dreams of success in 
life . it was the hour for deeds They looked the imminent 
peril in the face they were proved to be tru e to thoinsel vcb 
I n the midst of death they held it a nobler thmg to f fjht and 
fall than to flinch and hve The one thmg they shrank 
from was a dishonoured name Holding their lives m their 
hands they abode the issue • and the.^, in the flash of an 
Instant, were their spirits caught up from a scone, not of 
terror, no, of glory ^ A misfortune for them ^ — nay, rather 
was it the crown of all their fortunes Worthy \\ ere they of 
their country, these w^ho proved their manhood thu~ ^ 

“ The Whole Earth is the Sepulchre ol heroes ” 

You who are yet alive may indeed hope that in the day 
of battle death may pass you by • but you cannot hope to 
boar a more gallant spirit in facing his terrors One might 
talk endlessly of the advantages to be won by such resist- 
ance to wrong, might dilate on the peace, the prosperity 
thus to be attained — ^but you know^ all that as well as I do , 
and it IS not on profit and loss that you are called to fix 
your eyes No — ^let your thoughts dwell day by day on 
your country’s true greatness, till you become her lovers 
her passionate lovers And when you realise all hor 
grandeur, bethmk you that it was a heritage won for you by 
dauntless men who knew their duty and did it. In the 
hour of t'^ial the one thing the> feared was dishonour If 
victory was denied to them, did thv.y then fail then father- 
land, denying to her the supreme sacrifice ’ — ^not one ^ 
They laid those bright, those galmnt lives at her feet, their 
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fairest gift of a lover’s devotion. In one great host did they 
give themselves ^o death but each one, man by mar, has 
von imperishable praise, epch has gamed a gloriouL grave — - 
not that sepulchre of earth wherein they he, but the living 
tomb of everlasting remembrance wherein their glory is 
enshrinad, lemombrance that will live on the lips, that will 
blossom in the deeds of their countrymen the world over 
For the whole earth is the sepulchre of heroes , monuments 
may rise and tablets bo set up to them in their own lano , 
but on far-off shores there is an abiding memorial that no 
pen or chisel has trace^l it is graven, not on stone or brass, 
but on tae living heart of humanity. 

“ Imitate their great example.” 

Take those men, then, for your ensamplos Like them, 
remember that jirospoiity can bo only for the fioe, that 
freedom is the sure possession of those alone wdio have 
courage to defend it Scorn to bo haunted by thoughts of 
the horrors of war It is not the wastrel wdio has nothing 
to lose, who has no right to look for prosperous days, that 
IS loadiest to lay down his life in a great cause no, it is 
they who have everything to lose, from whose hands, if 
they fall, life’s fairest prizes slip — these are the stuff of 
which our myiiad heroes aio made To such high, heroic 
souls the thought of playing the coward is more abhorrent 
than any biitornoss of death Death ^ it is the angel 
whose silent -sweeping wings, w'hose unfolt hands, snatch the 
soldier from eaidh in the very fulness of strength and hope 

“ Lift up your hearts.” 

Wherefore I wull not condole with the parents of our 
heroic dead I will lather bid them lift u^i their hearts. 
You know that from childhood up you have found no 
absolute certainty of happmess Those may be caUed most 
fortunate w^ho have gaii.ad most true honour, be it such as 
yours m proud affliction, or such as theirs m glorious death, 
whose life was so ordered that its last day was its very 
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orown. I know that it is not easy, thus early, to make you 
feel this, when the good fortune of others, the unbereaved, 
will so often remind you yoiu own linght past which 
sleeps with your sleepers True it is that sorrow’s crown of 
sorrow is not tlie missing cl anticixiated good, but the 
remembrance of happiei things, the sveetnuss t!tat had 
twined itself lound our hoai*ts Some of you may win 
strength and healing from the love of little ones still with 
you These will bimg balm to your wounds, till memory 
IS no longer pain , and m your learmg of them you will be 
making your country the iicher — a land repeopled, a land 
strong in the strength of bravo dofendeis For xio maxi’s 
po licy can be fair and just, if m time of danger he has no 
childien to stake on equal terms with his neighbours. 
But they whose house is left unto them desolate, desolate 
to remain, may still i olive in thought the good da\s gone 
by yet a little while, c«nd tliey will go to those who may 
not return to them, and their loved ones’ glory will make 
biiGlit the ovcutido of then days Foi tlie lo\o of honour 
is tot ever young , it is m^t iiclies, but the honoui and re- 
spect of our follow men, that are the crown of lejoicmg of 
old age 

The State will support their children.” 

For those of you, on the other hand, who are sons or 
brothers of the dead, gieat is the stiuggle which is set before 
)hem Every one is wxmt to pia.se the man wIh) is no 
nioie Scarcely even if you tTanscondod them m merit 
would you bo thought, I do not say their equals, but nearly 
as good Foi the living are exposed to envy in their 
rivalry, but those, who are m no one’s way, are honoured 
wnth a good will, free from all opposition And, if I mast 
speak (f high excellence m a woman also— f('r the so who 
will now bo in widow' hood, I will expioss it all in one short 
piece of c" iinsel Gieat wall be the gloiy wdien you do not 
fall below the natuial chaiactei that belongs to vou , and 
groat indeed is hois who is least talked of amongst the men, 
either for good or for evil I have now expressed %n wortu. 
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as the law required, what I had to say befitting the 
occasion ; and, in those who are heie interred have 
already received part ot their honours , while xor the 
remaining part, the state will biing up their sons at the 
publie erpense from this time oo their manhood , thus ofier- 
mg both to these and their postenty, a beneficial reward 
for such contests For v hero the greatest piizes tor virtue 
are given, there also the most vii^uous men are found 
amongst the citizens And now, having finished your 
lamentations for your several relatives, depart ’ 

Thucydides — ^By Db. Way 


LAMENT FOR A POET. 

Callimachus {Zrd century^ B C ) laments the death of Heraclitus 
of. Cana in Asia Minor, who had written a hook of poems called 
“ Nightingales ” This lament has survived in a very old collection 
known as the Greek Anthology The beautiful translation is by 
W. Cory 

They told me, Heraclitus, they told me you were dead , 

They brought me bitter news to hear and bit^ei tears 
to shed 

I wept as I remembered, how often you and I 

Had tired the sun with talkmg and sent him down the 
sky 


And now that thou art lying, my dear old Carian guest, 

A handful of grey ashes, long long ago at rest. 

Still are thy pleasant voices, thy nightingales awake ; 
For Death, he taketh all away, but them he cannot take*. 
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TITUS MANLIUS FIGHTS A GIANT, 

Livy tells how the Oaids advanced aqainH the Jlo^n'^ns a<- far as the 
Amo, at nb alar y of the Tiber, B C A Dictator luus been appointed 
during the pen' 


On the bridge a challenge. 

In that year tho Gauls pitched their camp at tlie thud 
milestone on the Salanan Road, at the faitho’i side c f the 
bridye over tho Amo The Roman Dictatoi, after isseing 
a proclamation that ail civil business must cease, con- 
scrd)ed and bound under a military oath all tho younger 
citizen- , then with a very 1 irge fo^ce he marched out of 
tho city, and pitched htS camp on the near side of tho Amo 
Between the two aimies lay tho bridge, but neither side 
attorn p'-ed to destroy it, fearing that such an act vould 
look like cowardice So they fought frequently for the 
possession of tho bridge, but as the strugcrlo proved in- 
^loeisivo, neither side could claim a masteiy of the bridge 
Then a Gaul of giant size advanced on to tho bridge, which 
was at the moment unoccupied, and cried with a very loud 
voice, ‘‘ Lot Rome now send forth tho bravest man she has 
to (to battle with me, and whoever conquers, then his nation 
shall be tho victor in tho war.” 

For a long time there was a silence among tho young 
Roman nobility, for they were ashamed to decline the duel, 
and yet none seemed willing to take upon himself the chief 
post of danger 

Manlius accepts combat. 

Thon forth stepped Titus Manlius from his station, and 
he spake to the Dictator “ Gen'iral, without your orders, I 
would never fight except in the regular way, not even though 
I saw certain victory before mu But with your permissi 
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I will show yon brute who arrogantly vaunts over as in 
front of the foe’s line that I am sprung of that family 
w^ich dislodged the Gauls fi om the Tarpeian rock ’ 

To bun spake the Dictator “ Titus Manlius, may 
Fortune speed you for your courage, and ycur devotion to 
your father and your native land Go, and with the aid 
of the gods, make good the invincibility^ of the Roman 
name ” 

His comrades fit his armour on , he takes a footsoldier’s 
shield and girds himself with a Sfiamsh sword, used in close 
fighting Then tliev escort him forth, all armed and leady 
for the fr'av MeanAvhile the Gaul stood him and con- 
temptuous, and in derision of his foe thrust forth Ins tongue 
The comrades now return to their station, loctvmg in the 
middle space the two antagonists m arms Moic like a 
public spectacle it seemed, than a fi.ced, deadly combat, for 
they looked an ill-matched pair The one had a body of 
gigantic size, all gleaming in a many-coloured vest, in 
arnmir pamted and with gold inlaid , the other was but of 
middle stature like that of an ordmary soldier, his bearing 
without pomp, his arms made for use rather than for show 
He sang no song, he made no caperings, no vain flourishing 
of arms, but his heart, swelling with courage and silent 
rage, had pent up all its fury for the struggle which was 
to decide his own and his country’s fate. 

They fight. 

Thv^n stood they forth between the two armies, the mmds 
of many who looked upon them trembling between hope and 
fear The Gaul towered like a huge rock threatening to 
crush all beneath it, as he stretched forth his shield with his 
left hand, and with great noise delivered a harmless blow 
v/ith his sword upon the armour of the foe who came against 
him 

The Roman pushed a&ide the lower part of the Gaul’s 
shield with his own, raised the x>oint of his sword, and closed 
with his adversary in such a way that he could not be 
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wounded, hj^ving worked whole body in between his 
foe’s arms and body , then with two sJnarp thrusts he 
pierced him tLrough and throiiga and stretched his mighty; 
bulk prostrate on the earth So the great form lay fallen, 
covering much ground Titus offered him no msu't, now 
ho was laid low only ho took from him a chain (torques), 
V hich, stauied as it was with battle, he cast around his own 
ne^k Amazement and dismay held the Gauls motionless, 
while the Romans, wild with joy, ran out to greet their 
ch.^^mpion, and wuth praise and congiatalation brought 
him before the Dictator 

The soldie» s in thew usual way passed round thew rough 
lests and bits of comic ^ erse in which occurred the name 
Torqiiatus (Tno Man with the Collar) , a name wduch was 
atterwan's proudly borne and regarded as an honour 
handed down in the family 

The Dictatoi added a picsent of a gold crown and m a 
pul lie mooting bestowed the very highest praises on the 
hero’s act And in very truth, the combat hafl such an 
effect on the whole struggle, that on the voiy next night 
the Gauls broke up their camp m wild disordti and jiassed 
over into the terntory of Tibur and soon after from tlieic 
into Campania. 


Livy — By R L 
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THE MOST PREVIOUS THING IN ROME. 

3^2 B.C. 

In this year the middle of the fonim is said to 
have opened up and formed a "reat cavity of immenpo 
depth, as the result ot earthquake or some other vk lent 
Cause They turow m earth to fill up the cho sm, and e^ ery- 
'^'iie Hcnked ^\lth might and mam, but all to no purpose — 
the chxsm still remained Then were they admonished by 
their gods to make inquiry and hnd i\herem lay the chief 
strength of the Roman people ‘‘ For,” said the sooth- 
sayers, “if ye desire that the Roman state sh^ 11 last for 
ever, then must ye devote to that chasm the chief strength 
of Rome ” 

Then stood forth Marcus Curtius, a youth famed m 
warlike exploits, and oned, “ Why stand we hesitatmg? Is 
there for Romans any strength more precious than that of 
arms and valour ^ ” 

A hush fell on the assemblage He turned his eyes 
now up to the temples of the immortal gods around the 
forum, and now to the Capitol, stretching out his hands 
now towards heaven and now toward the gods of the under- 
world down through the yawnmg gulf , so there he dedi- 
cated himself Then mounted on a charger most gorgeously 
caparisoned, m he plunged m full war-harness down mto 
the gapmg hole And the multitude of men and women 
who stood around threw in over him offermgs and the fruits 
of the earth ; and from this deed was the lake called The 
Lake of Curtius. 


R.L. 
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THE OLD EOBIAN VmTTE, AND HOW IT WAS 
CORRUPTED. 

By SaPustj a Roman Historian* 50 B.O, 

Give service rather than accept it. 

I shall briufly sum up and sot forth tho civil and military 
methods of our ancestors, tlioir mode of governing the state, 
the size to which thev raised it , and I shall show how its 
grandeur and its splendoui were gradually corrupted to 
villainy and enma 

Tho e-ty of Rome, according to the most trustworthy 
legend, was origmally founded by wandering Tiojans, exiles 
without a home, who first took up their abode there under 
their chie"^, Aeneas They were joined by tho natives of 
the land, an untamed and uncivilised people, without any 
settled form of government. 

With an ease that seems almost incredible these two 
peoples, so different in race and language, and mode of 
livmg, became welded nito one as a result of living withm 
the same walls Their state grow in numbers, w^ealth and 
lands , the^r strength increased w ith their prosperity , 
but with these, as so often happen» m man’s prosperity, 
there grew up an envy against them amongst the neighbour 
kings and peoples . an attack soon followed, very few of 
their allies stood fast, oi offeroa any aid, for they were in 
tenor of the lives Tho Romans however quickly got* 
ready for action, foi their energy was equally grert at home 
or in the field. Callmg each other to tho fray, they bore 
up agamst their foes, and by force of arms secured safety for 
themselves and their kindred, and freedom for their country. 
Then, after they had saved themselves, they support^ 
their allies and friends, ever increasing their hold by bemg 
always more ready to give than to accept a service. 
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The Kingship fonued and then abolished. 

They formed a ku^g^hii^, with a p^op^r ccnstitution* 
The State Council was composed of old men, W3ak in body, 
strong in the wisdom of experience These men wer'^ called 
Fathers either because of their age or from the semi- 
paternal tasks they had to discharge At first the king’s 
power was a strong support of libert}^ and public well 
being, but it afterwaids became a mere mstrumant of pride 
and despotism The constitution was then changed, and 
annual magistracies and i>airs of magistiates v ere set up, 
in ordei to act as a check on the natural tendency of the 
humcvn mmd to abuse a piiviloge Individual talent began 
about this time to make itself pi(»minont, and distinction 
became more common For kings are always prone to be 
suspicious of good men rather than of bad merit in other 
men arouses resentment always 

Freedom the young men dare all dangers. 

^ Once public f leedom Avas gained , the state advanced wilih 
marvellous rapidity, so great was the thiist for glory that 
had ensued Now, for the first time, the young men, as 
soon as they were old enough to take the field, undertook 
the severe expenence of camp life Women and Avme gave 
way to fine arms and handsome war-horses These men 
sharked no toil • no ground was too rough oi steep , no 
enemy was too temble , their courage overcame e /ory thing 
But their greatest contests were those amongst themselves 
Li their rivalry for fame Every man wanted to be the first 
over the wall, the first to strike the foe before the eyes of 
all his comrades this was their wealth, this was their fame, 
this was even as the highest birth Though they were 
greedy for glory, yet wore they generous with their money , 
and if th^y longed for glory that might he excessive, they 
prayed their wealth might be honorably won But for its 
taking me away from my sul6]ect I could tell how la many 
places a small Roman force routed large bodies of the enemy, 
and how Roman soldiers captured by direct assault fortresses 
regarded aa naturally impregnable. 
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Men of action con^pared with writers. 

Fortune however is everyw*^ere queen : as she will, she 
rates every action, glonfj mg or dimimshmg it not by its 
real worth, but accordmg to her own caprice. The deeds 
of the Athenians were m my opmion certainly noble and 
splendid, and yert less than fame would make them At 
Athens there flourished historians of genius who were able 
to make the achievements of the Athenians ring throughout 
the woild Even so the position of men of affairs m 
history must ultimately depend upon the talents of the 
writers who chronicle their exploits Now the Eomta 
people have never excelled m this respect . the ablest men 
they had were always those who were the most fully 
occupied none cl them developed his mental, apart from 
lus bodilv, powers the best them x^ref erred to act rather 
than to narrate, and to do deeds woithy of bemg praised 
by others rather than themselves to be the annalists of 
others’ nrowess. 

Courage m war generosity in peace. 

So, as I have shown, they practised virtue both at home 
and in the field A spirit of complete harmony prevailed 
eveiy where amongst them . avarice was most uncommon , 
they did what was right and just, not because of the law, 
but by their own natural promptmg , fighting, ill-will and 
hatred they reserved for their country’s foes with their 
follow-citizens they strove only for the prize of superior 
excellence They offered unstmtmgly to their gods, they 
lived frugally m their private lives, they lived always true 
to their fnends They had two safeguards for their o\tn 
honour and that of their country — courage in war, generous 
kindness m peace To give a strikmg proof of what I say — 
in war punishment had to be meted out more often to those 
who persisted m attacking the enemy contrary to orders 
than to those who were cowardly enough to desert the 
standard or run away when hard put to it. And in peace 
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their gcvernment was inspiiecl rather bv kindness than by 
fear If they bad been subjected to an injury, they were 
great -minded enough vO overlook it rather chan avenge it 

Fortunv' turns cruel. Wealth, leisure, decay. 

So by hard effort and just dealing Romo grew great. 
Mighty kings v ere warred down, savage races tamed va'rt 
peoples subdued by arms , Carthage, the rival of the Roman 
Empiio, was humbled to the dust , no land, no sea but lay 
open to our mighty name 

Then at last Fortune changed, and turned cruel * what 
she had done, she now began to unde all was confusion 
Leisuie and money, so desirable nder proper conditions 
became a Inirdon and a curse to a race of men who with 
dauntless hearts hao lightly fronted dangers, and ooils and 
doubtful fortunes and desperate crises 

Fust of all the gieod for money grew, and then the greed 
fo*’ powder— and those two rna}^ faiily bo called the rooo of 
all evil Greed undormmod lovalty, hcnionr and every 
other noble quality , gioed made men ]>roud, cruel, ir- 
religious, made men think that all things liavo their price 
Self-seeking brought deceit into men’s hearts , ihov had 
one thought buried in the breast, anotlici lying on the 
tongue Real worth was not the test of ti lend ship or of 
enmity, but these were both a question of soll-sh interest 
The appearance of honourable men remained on their faces, 
but the reality of it was gone. 

These evils were gradual at first, and were sometimes 
condemned , but later the vile corruption spread like a 
pestilence, and the state was utterly transformed from one 
of the best and justost, into one of the most cruel and 
tyrannous. It was at first ambition rather than avarice 
which urged on men’s hov-rts Ambition is certamly a 
vice, yet it is a brother of virtue. Foi position, power, 
and distinction in the state are aimed at by good and bad 
orlike ; but the good strive-to succeed by honourable means. 
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while the bad supply the lack of honourable means by every 
artiaoe of craft and y^illamy Avarice, on the contrary, 
arises from a worship of gold, —a thmg which has always 
been contemptible to the truly wise. Avarice corrupts 
the mind and the Dody of the strong, actmg bke some 
deadly poison ; it knows no limits, it can never be satisfied : 
it grows by what it feeds on. 

SoUa’s example : its ill effects^ 8?-81 B.O. 

After Lucius Sulla had forcibly seized the government 
and had ended badly what began so well, robbery anc] x)illage 
became general The viotoj s gave reins to their passiorii^ — 
one would seize a house, another a farm, others perpetrated 
the most detestable Dutrages on the citizens What 
increased the misery was Sulla's indulgence to his army 
from Ada, for, contrary to rll military usage, he had al- 
lowed them the widest freedom, in order to bribe them into 
loyalty to himself The bold spirit of his men became 
enfeebled amid the luxurious pleasures provided for them 
in times of peace Asia was the first place that begat vile 
and intemperate habits in a Roman army lieie they 
learned to covet and to steal statues, pamtmgs and i)late 
both from public and private owners, to plunder shrines, 
and degrade everythmg whether sacred or not Soldiers 
of this type, after a victory, stripiiod the vanquished of 
everything Even the best of men find it difficult to keep 
themselves free from taint in great success • men of this 
low type gave way altogether to the wildest excesses 

The great fall. 

Wealth opened the door to distmction and fame , and 
wealth bought positions of power and prestige The fine 
sense of honour was soon blunted, poverty was considered a 
disgrace, integrity a piece of folly Under this blighting 
influence, the young men gave way to insolence, avarice, 
and luxury* they pillaged, they squandered, dissipated 
their own property, then coveted what belonged to others, 
they mocked at virtue and simplicity, they feared neither 
God nor man ; they were shameless and utterly depraved. 
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Anyone acquainted wii/h the great houses and villas of 
our country will nnd ]t of interest to examine the temples 
b-iilt by our forefatheis, these men of deep reht^iousteelmg. 
With pious reverence they adorned the altars of the gods, 
their ov n homos they ad :>med with glory , but when they 
conquered their foes they robbed them of nothmg save their 
power to do harm ^ But in oar generation we see our own 
allies robbed by vile miscreants of everytning which our 
honest old sires had left mviolato m the hour of triumph 
To do violence sterns now to be the meanmg of Empire 
What reed to relate things which must be incredible to all 
who have not witnessed them , how even private citizens 
have made mountains fiat, and have tuilt out then palaces 
above the sea Such waste of wealth is an abuse of privileges 
which they might have used for honourable pur|X)se& 
Hand in hand with rhe lust of wealth, wont degi idation, 
gluttony, self-indulgence Both sexes alike trod their 
modesty in the dust Sea and land were ransacked to 
sup})ly their table ith luxuries Men went to sleep thiongh 
sheer induk'once m sloth they created an artihcial hunger 
or thiist or cold or fatigue, m order merely to gratify their 
artificial desires When money failed, crime naturally 
followed for luxuiy must have money The young men, 
corrupted with vile piacticos, could not enduie the loss of 
their sensualities, and so they gave themselves over with 
ever-incieasmg recklessness to every species of gettmg and 
spendmg. 

^et*- 


BL. 
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ALEXAin>EB THE HREAT. 

Alexander^ Uxng of Macedoma,y 336-323 B C son of the famous 
tcina Philip, hut far outdoirig his father as conqueror and heio He 
f ibdued Greece, passed xmo Asia, and Egypt, conqueting evetyxihere, 
ace i threw the great Persian Empire of DariWi, founded Alej<iudna, 
tiok Babylon, and penetrated to the Indus in India, ivheie he defeated 
and took p/tsoner Porua, an Indian kinq His troops then icfused 
to Oiiuance further Alexander reluctantly turned hackt He died^ on 
the lehirn march 

Thib translation la from the Greek of Plutarch" a lives (100 A.D ), a 
source-hook fo" Sh^Iceapeare : he used North* a translation of I old 

A noble Prince. 

His continence showed itself at an early period , for 
though ho was vigorous, or rather violent, in his other 
piiisints, Le was not easily moved by the pleasuios of the 
bodv , and if ho tasted thorn, it was with groat modoiation. 
But theio was somethmg superlatively gieat and sublime 
in his ambition, far above his years It was not all sorts 
oi honour that ho courted, nor did ho seek it in eveiy tiack, 
like his lather Philip, who was as proud of his olorpionce as 
any sophist could be, and who had the vanity to record his 
VIC tones in the Olympic chariot race m tlio impression of 
his coins Alexander, on the other Jiand, when ho was asked 
by some of the people about him, whether ho would no j 
run m the Olympic race, for ho was sw^ift of foot, answered, 
‘‘Yes, if I had kmgs for my antagonists . 

Ambassadors from Persia happenmg to arrive m the 
absence of his father Philip, and Alexander receivmg them 
m his stead, gamed upon them greatly by his politeness and 
solid bOiise He asked them no childish or trifling questions 
but inquired the distances of places, and the roads through 
the upper provinces of Asia he desired to be informed of 
the character of thoir king, in what manner he behaved oO 
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his enomios, and in what the strength and power of Persia 
consisted. The '^ambassadors were struck with admiraiiion, 
and looked upon the culobrated shrewdness of Philip as 
nothing in comparison of the lofty and enterpnaing genius 
of his sen Acoordmgly, wh3nev0r nows was brought that 
Philip had taken some strong town, or won some great 
battle, the young man, mstoad of appearmg delighted with 
it, used to say to his compamons, “ My fathei will gc on 
conquering, till there ba nothmg extraordmary left for 
you and mo to do.” As neither pleasure nor riches, but 
valour and glory were his great objects, he tnought, that 
in propoxtion as the dominions he was to receive from his 
father grow greater, there would be loss room for him to 
distinguish himself. Every new acquisition of territory 
he considered as a diminution of his scene of action , for he 
did not desire to inherit a kingdom that would bimg him 
opulence, luxury, and pleasure , but one that would afford 
him wars, conflicts, and all the exercise of great ambition 

He masters a ferocious horse. 

When Philomcus, the Thessalian, offered the horse 
named Bucephalus (Bull-head) m sale to Philip at the price 
of 13 talents (£2500), the king, with the prince and many 
others, went mto the field to see some tnal made of him. 
The horse appeared extremely vicious and unmanageable, 
and was so far from suffermg himself to be mounted, that he 
would not bear to be spoicen to, but turned fieicely upon all 
the grooms. Philip was displeased at their bringing him 
so wild and ungovernable a horse, and bade them take him 
away But Alexander, who had observed him well, said — 
“ What a horse are they losing for want of spiiit and skill 
to manage him ^ ” Philip at first took no notice of this , 
but upon the prmce’s often repeating the same exxiression, 
and showing great uneasmess, he said, “ Young man, you 
find fault with your elders, as if you knew more than they, 
or could manage the horse better ” 

** And I certainly could,” answered the prince. 
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“ Ii you should not be ablo to ride him, what forfeiture 
will you submit to for your rashness ? ’’ 

“ I will pay the price of ohe horse.” 

Upon this all the company laughed ; but the king and 
prince agreeing as to the forfo.ituro, Alexander ran to the 
horse, and laymg hold of the bridle, turned him to the sun , 
for he had observed, it seems, tha!> the shadow which fell 
before the horse, and contmually moved as ho moved, 
greatly disturbed him While his fierceness and fury 
lasted, he kept speakmg to him softly and streaking hiuj , 
after which ho gently lot fall his mantle, leaped lightly upon 
his back, and got his seat very safe Then, without pulling 
the reins too Lam, or usmg either whip or spur, he sot him 
a-gomg. As soon as he perceived his uneasmess abated , and 
that he wanted only to run, ho put him m a full gallop, and 
pushed him on both with voice and spur. 

Philip and all his court were in great distress for him 
at first, and a profound silence took place But when the 
pnneo had turned him and brought him straight back, they 
all received him with loud acclamations, except his father, 
who wept for joy, and kissmg him, said, “ Seek another 
kingdom, my son, that may be worthy thy abilities , for 
Macedonia is too small for thee” 

The great Aristotle is his tutor. 

Perceiving that he did not easily submit to authority, 
because he would not be forced to anything, but that he 
might be led to his duty by the gentler hand of reason, he 
took the method of persuasion rather than of ^ommanA. 
He saw that his education was a matter of too great im- 
portance to be trusted to the ordmary masters m music and 
the common circle of sciences ; and that hia genius (to use 
the eT’jression of Sophocles) required 

The rvdder^s guidance and the curb^s restraint 
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He therefore sent for xlris^.ctlo, the most celebrated and 
learned of all the philosophci , and the reward he gave him 
for formmg his son w as nc ^ ox ly honourable, but remarluible 
for its propriety Ho had fc imerly dismantled the city of 
Stagu a, where that x)hiloso 'vas born, and now he rebuilt 

it and re-establishod the ixiLabitants, who had either fled 
or been reduced to slavoi' Ho also prepared a la^vn, 
called Mieza, for then studi h anl literary conversation^, 
where they still show us tie’s stone, seats, and shady 

walks. 

Afirtir Philip* 8 deathy Ale unid puts the affairs of Greece in order, 
prepares to invade Persia, cto^bc-> the Hellespont, and overruns Asia 
Minor 

He oats the Oordian knot. 

After this he subdued such of the Pisidians as had re- 
volted, and conquered Phivgia Upon taking Gordium, 
which is said to have been the >oat of the ancimt Midas, 
ho found the famed chaiiot f<istejied with cords, made of 
the baik of the coinel tree, and >vas informed of a tradition 
firmly believed among the bai]>aiians, “ That the fates had 
decreed the emxnre of the woiid to the man who should un- 
tie the knot Most histoiians say that it was twisted so 
many jirivate ways and the endb so artfully concealed with- 
in, that Alexander, finding he could not untie it, cut it 
asunder with his sword, and so made many ends instead of 
two But Anstobulus affirms that he easily untied it by 
taking out the pm which fastened the yoke to the beam, 
and then drawmg out the yoke itself. 


After capturing Persepohs, the magnificent capital of Persia, he 
falls under the away of TI ais, a beautiful Athenian woman. 

A frenzied deed. 

When she had gained Alexander’s attention by her 
flattery and humorous vein, she addressed him over her 
cups m a manner agreeable to the spirit of her country, 
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but fai above a person of her stamp ‘‘ I have undergone 
gloat xatigues,” said she, ‘‘ m wandering about Asia , but 
tins day naa brought me a compensation, by putting it in 
my power to insult the proad courts of the Persian kings 
Ah ’ how much greater pleasure would it be to fimsh the 
caiousal with burning the palaces of Xerxes, wluy laid 
Athens in ashes, and set fire A) it mvself in the sight of 
Alexti,nder ^lien shall ’t be said iti times to come that the 
veiy women of his train more signahy avenged the cause of 
(hcoce upon the Persians than all the geeeials before him 
could do by sea or land ’’ » 

This speech was lepeivod with the loudest plaudits and 
most tumultuary acclauK^tions All the company strove to 
persuade tbe king to comply with the proposal At last, 
vielding their instances, he ]eai>ed from his seat, and 
with a gailand on his head, and a flambeau in Ins hand, led 
t]ie A^'ay The i est follow e( 1 with shouts of joy, and dancing 
as they went, spread themselves lound the palace The 
Macedonians, who got mtolligonco of thi» frolic, ran up 
with lighted torches, and joinocl them witli gieat pleasure , 
foi they concluded, from his destroying tho nn^al palace, 
thfit the king’s thoughts wore turned towards home, and 
that he did not design to fix Ins seat among the barbarians. 
Such IS the account most writers give us of tho motives of 
this transaction There are not, however, wanting those 
who assert that it was in consequence of cool reflection. 
But all agree that the kmg soon repented, and ordered the 
fire to be extmguished. 

A bounteous kmg. 

As he was naturally munificent, that inclination in- 
creased with his extraordmary acquisitions , and he had 
also a gracious manner, which is the only thing that gives 
bounty axi irresistible charm To give a few instances : 
Ariston, who commanded the Paeonians, havmg killed one 
of the enemy, and cut off his head, laid it at Alexander’s 
feet, and said, ‘‘ Among us, sir, such a present is rewarded 
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with a golden cup.” The kmg answer with a smile, ” An 
empty one, I suppose ; but 1 will give you one full of good 
wine , and here, my boy, I dnnk to you.” One day, as a 
Macedonian of mean circumbi;ances was dnvmg a mule, 
laden with the king’s money, the mule tired , the man 
then took the burden upon his own shoulders, and carried 
it till ho tottered under it, and was ready to give out 
Alexandei happenmg \,o see him, and bemg uiformed whrt 
it was, sold, ‘‘Hold on, friend, the rest of the way, and carry 
it to your owr tent , for it is yours ” Indeed, he was 
generallv more offended at those who refused his presents, 
oh an at those who asked favours of him Hence ho wTote 
to Ph^ cion, “ That ho could no longer number him among 
his friends, if he rejected the marks of his regard ” He had 
given nothing to Serapion, one of the youths that played 
with him at ball, Localise he asked for nothing One day, 
when they were at. thoir diversion, Serapion took care al- 
ways to throw the liall to others of the party , upon w'hich 
Alexander said, “ Why do you not give it me Because 
yOu did not ask for it,” said the youth The repartee 
pleased the king much he laughed and immediately made 
him very valuable piesonts 


Took all risks. 

He found that his great officers set no bounds to their 
luxury, that they were most extravagantly delicate in their 
diet, and pi of use in other respects , insomuch, that Agnon, 
of Teos, wore silver nails in his shoes , Leonatus had many 
camel-loads of earth brought fiom Egypt to rub himself 
with when he went to the wrestlmg-rmg , Philotas had 
huntmg-nots that would enclose the space of a hundred 
furlongs , more made use of rich essences than oil after 
bathing, and had their grooms of the bath, cus well as 
chamberlains who excelled in bed-makmg This degene- 
racy he raprovod witL all the temper of a philosopher He 
told them, “ It was very strange to him that, after having 
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cindergono so many glorious conflicts, they did not re- 
member that thoee who coma from labour and exercise 
always sleep more jwootly than the lu^c'-uve and effeminate , 
and that in comparing the Persian manners with the 
Macedonixn, they did lot perceive that nothmg was more 
servile than the love of pleasure, or more prmcely thaxi a 
life of toil How will that man,” continued he, “ take care 
of his own horse or furbish his lance and helmet, whose 
hai,ds are too delicate to wait on his own dear person ^ 
Know you not that the end of conquest is, not to do what 
the conquered have done, but something greatly superior 
Aftei this ho constantly took the exercise of war or Inqitmg, 
and exposed himself to danger and fatigue with loss pxO- 
caution tliaii ev^er, so ’that a Lacedaemonian ambassador 
who attended hiir one day, when he killed a fierce lion, 
sa'd, “ Alexandei, you have disputed the prize of royalty 
gloriously with a lion.’’ 

Alexander and Diogenes, 

A genei xl assembly of the Greeks being held at the 
Isthmus of Corinth, they came to a resolution to send their 
quotas with Alexander against the Persians, and he was 
unanimously elected captain-general Many statesmen 
and philospoheis came to congratulate him on the occasion, 
and he hoped that Diogenes of Sinope, who then lived at 
Corinth, would be of the number Finding, however, that 
he made but little account of Alexander, and that he pre- 
ferred the enjoyment of his leisure in a pait of the suburbs 
called Cramum, he went to see him. Diogenes happened 
to be lying in the sun, and at the approach of so many 
people he raised himself up a little, and fixed his eyes upon 
Alexander The kmg addressed him in an obliging manner, 
and asked him “ If there was anything he could serve him 
in ^ ” ‘‘ Only stand a little out of my sunshine,” said 
Diogenes Alexander, we are told, was struck witn such 
surpnse at finding himself so little regarded, and saw some- 
thing so great in that carelessness, that, while his courtiers 
were ridiculing the philosopher as a monster, he said, “ If 
I were not Alexander I should wish to be Diogenes,” 

Plutarch* 8 Lives — ^By Lai^qhobnb, 
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HANi^BAL. 

ZIa,.mbalt one of the greatest of soldiers, and Jie greatest enemy of 
Rome, %nvaded Italy tn 218 B C , infhctcd terrible defeats on the 
Romans, and maintained himself in Homan territory for 15 years 
This was in the 2nd Panic cr Carthaginian War Before starting fror^ 
Spam, Hannibal took Sag^mtum after an 8 months' siege Then 7 e 
crossed the Pyrenees, and marched through Qaul, forcijig his way over 
the river Phone Ij^vy, the Roman historian, 59 B.C , — 17 A D , 
writes, of course, as an enemy The Carthaginians left no literature, 

Hannibal swears undying enmity to Rome. 

To this division of my work, I may allowed to prefix 
a remark, which most writers of history make m the be- 
ginning of their iior^ormance that I am going to write of 
a war, the most memorable of all that was ever waged , 
that which the Carthagmians, under the conduct of Han- 
nibal, raamtamed with the Roman people. For nevoi did 
any other states and nations, of more potent strength and 
resources, engage in a contest of arms * nor did these same 
nations at any other period, possess so great a degree of 
po w or and strength Th e arts of war also , practised by each 
party, were not unknown to the other , for they had already 
gained experience of them in the first Punic war , and so 
various was the fortune of this war, so great its v^^icissitudes, 
that the party which ^irovcd m the end victorious was, at 
times, brought the nearest to the hrmk of rum Besides, 
they exerted, m the dispute, almost a greater degree of 
rancour than of strength , the Romans being fired with 
indignation at a vanquished people presummg to take up 
arms against their conquerors the Carthagmians, at the 
hanghtiTiess and avarice, which they though^ the others 
showed m their imperious exercise of the superiority which 
they had acquired ' Wo are told that, when Hamilcar was 
about to march at the head of an army into Spam, after the 
conclusion of the w^ar m Africa, and w^as offering sacrifices 
on the occasion, his son Hannibal, then about nine years of 
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age, solicited him, with bo 3 dsh fondness, to take him with 
him, whereupon he brought him to the aHars, and com- 
pelled him to lay his nand on theccnbeorated victims, and 
swear, that as soon as it should be in his power, he would 
show himself an enemy to the Roman people 3^mg a 
man of high spiiit he was deeply chagrined at the ir>sR of 
Sicily and Sardinia for he considered Sicily as given up 
by hi3 countrymen through too hasty despair of thoir 
aifans , and Sardinia as fiaudulently snatched out of their 
hands by the Romans, durmg the commotions in Africa, 
with the additional insult of a furthoy tribute imposed on 
them • ' I 


Hamilcar dies • and Hannihal, eight years later ^ %s chosen leader 

Hannibal 3hows his bold spirit. 

Hannibal was sent into Spain, and on his first arrival 
attracted the notice of the whole army The veteran soldiers 
nnagmod i^hat Hamilcar w^as restored to them from the 
dead, observing m him the same animated look, and pene- 
trating eye , the same expression of countenance, and the 
same features Then, such was his behaviour, and so 
conciliating, that, in a short time, the memory of his father 
was the least among their mducements to esteem him 
Never man possessed a genius so admirably fitted to the 
discharge of offices so very opposite in their nature as 
obeying and commanding so that i^ was not easy to dis- 
cern whether ho were more beloved by the general or by the 
soldiers There was none to whom Hasdrubal rauher 
wished to intrust the command xU any case where courage 
and activity wore required , nor did the soldiers ever feel a ^ 
greater degree of confidence and boldness under any other 
commander With perfect mtrepidit>^ in facing d*anger, he 
possessed, in the midst of the greatest, perfect presence of 
mind No degree of labour could either fatigue his body 
or break his spirit heat and cold ho endured with equal 
firmness the quantity of his food and drmk was limited 
by natural appetite, not by the pleasure of the palate. Hia 
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seasons for sleeping and waking were not distinguished by 
the day, or by the night , whatever time he Lad to *?pare, 
after busmess was fiiashed, that he gc.ve jo repose, which^ 
However, he never court ea, either by soft bod or a quiet 
retirement he was often seen, covered with a cloak, lying 
on the ground in the midst of the soldiers on guard, and on 
the advanced posts His dross had nothing particular in 
it, beyond that of others of the same rank , his horses and 
his erniour he was always remarkably attemive to and 
whether he acted among the horsemen, or the infantry, he 
was emmentlv the first of either, the foremost m advanomg 
to the fight, the last who quitted the field of battle ^ These 
grort/t virtues were counterbalanced in him by vices of equal 
magnitude , inhuman cruelty , perfidy beyond that of a 
Carthaginian , a total disregard of tm^h, and of every 
obligation deemed s'^crecl , utterly devoid of all reverence 
for the gods, he paid no regard to an oath, no lospect to 
religious scruples Endow^ with such a disposition, a 
compound of virtues and vices, he served under the com- 
mand of Hasdrubal for three years, durmg which ho omi jted 
no opportunity of improvmg himself m every particular, 
both of theory and practice, that could contribute to the 
forming of an accomplished general. 

But, from the day on which he was declared chief, he 
acted as if Italy had been decreed to him as his province, 
and ho had been commissioned to wage war with Rome 

He prepa/res for war and captures Sagunium, which had been 
declared neutral territory. The Romans send envoys to Carthag§-^ 
War ts declared. 

His strange dream * he sets forth* 

From Cadiz he returned to Cartagena, the winter- 
quarters of the army Then, putting his troops in motion, 
he led them by the city of Etovissa to the Ebro, and the sea 
coast. Here, as is said he saw, in his sleep, a youth of 
divine figure, who told him that he was sent by Jupiter 
fo guide him into Ital y , and bade him therefore to follow 
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and not turn his eyes to any side. Filled with terror, he 
folio 7ed at first without looking to either side, or behind ; 
but afterwards, ouii of the ounoslt> natural to mankind, 
considering what that could be at which he was forbidden to 
look back, he could no longer rostrain his eyes he then saw 
behind him a serpent of immense size, movmg along and 
felling all the bushes and trees in its way and after it, 
folk wed a dark cloud with loud thundeiing in the air On 
wmch, asking what was the nature of this great commotion, 
or what it portended, he was told that it meant the devasta- 
tion of Italy , he was then ordered t9 proceed in his course, 
and not to enquire further, ,but let the decl'ees’of the 
destmies remain in obscurity. 

Overjoyed a^ this vision, he led his forces in three 
divisions over the Ebro, having sent forward emissaries to 
concihat j by presents the friendships of the Gauls, through 
whose country the army was to pass, and to explore the 
passes of the Alps The number of forces which he brought 
across tne Ebro was ninety thousand foot, and twelve 
thousand horse. 


PORSENA AND MUCinS SCAEVOLA. 

By Martial, Boman Satirist and E epigrammatist, 100 A.D. 

The hand which struck the servant for the king, 

Did in the fire itself a victim fling. 

The dreadful wonder moved the pious foe • 

He snatched the man from flames and let him go. 
Mucius unmoved the hand to bnrn decreed, 

Porsena could not view the tragic deed 
That hand by failing gained a nobler fame ; 

And less had done, had it not missed its aim. 

Hay. 
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HANNIBAL PROSSING THE ALPS. 

He now crosses the P^rc lees, and makes his throuqh Oaid over 
the Rhone . the elephants of his army were taken over he rwer on rafts. 
He then moves towards the Alps, 

Terrors of the Alps. 

From tho Dmontia, Hannibal, passing through a tra'3t 
in genoral level, without any molcjstation from the Ganls 
inhabiting those regions, arrived at the Alps And now, 
notwithstandmg uhat the men had already conceived 
notions of the scene fiotn report, ^\hlcll, in cases capable of 
mi^. representation, goneially goes beyond the truth, yet 
tho present view exhibited such objects as reiiiewed all their 
terrois, tho height of tho mountains, the snows almost 
touohmg tlie sky, tho wrotched huts standing on the cliffs, 
the cattle and boasts shivering \vith the cold, the people 
squalid and in uncouth dross, all things, in short, animate 
and inanimate stiffened with frost, besides other circum- 
stances more shockmg to the si^dit than can bo lenie- 
sented in words As they marched up the first acclivities, 
they beheld tho eminences which hung over them coveied 
with parties of mountameeis, who, if they had posted them- 
selves m tho valleys out of view, and, rushing out suddenly, 
had made an unexpected attack, must have occasioned 
the most terrible havoc and dismay. Hannibal commanded 
the troops to halt, and having discovered from some Gauls, 
whom he sent forward to examine the ground, that there 
, was no passage on that side, encamped in the widest valley 
whicn he could find, where the whole circuit around con- 
sisted of rocks and precipices Then, having gained m- 
telligenoe by means of the same Gauls (who differed not 
much from the others m language or manners, and who had 
entered into conversation with them), that the pass was 
blocked up only by day, and that, at night, they separated 
to their several dwellmgs, he advanced at the first dawn 
to the eminences, as if with the design of forcing his way 
through the pass. This feint he carried on through the 
whole day, his men at the same time fortifying a camp in 
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the spot where they were drawn np. As soon as ho under- 
stood that the mountaineers had retired from the heights, 
and withdrawn their guards, he made, for a show, a greater 
number of fires than was pioportioned to the troops who re- 
mained m the camp, and, leavmg behmd the baggage, with 
the cavalry and the greatest part of the infantry, he him- 
self, with a light-armed band, composed of the most darmg 
men in the arm^ , pushed rapidly through the pass, and took 
po^t on those very eminences of which the enemy had been 
in possession. 

Fight for the Pass. 

At the fiist dawn of the next day, the rest of the ax*my 
began to march forward. By this time the rnountameers, 
on a signal given, wore commg together out of their fortresses 
to their tisual station , when, on a sudden, they perceived 
a part of the enemy over their heads in possession of their 
own strong post, and the rest passmg along the road. Both 
those circumstancoG stnkmg them at once, they were for 
some time incapable of thought, or of turning their eyes to 
any other object Afterwards, when they observed the 
confusion in the pass, and that the body of the enemy was 
disordered on their march, by the hurry among themselves, 
and particularly by the unruimess of the a ff lighted horses, 
it Avas imagined that, to augment m any degree the terror 
under which they already laboured, were effectually 
to destroy them . they therefore ran down the rocks m an 
oblique direction through pathless and circuitous ways, 
which habitual practice rendered easy to them : and now 
the Carthagmians had to contend, at once, with the Gauls 
and the disadvantage of the ground ; and there was €!• 
greater struggle among themselves than with the enemy^ 
for every one strove to get first out of danger. But the 
greatest disorder was occasioned by the horses which^ 
affrighted at the dissonant clamours, multiplied by the 
^hoes fiom the woods and valleys, became nearly uht 
manageable *, and when they happened to receive a stroke 
or a wound, grew so unruly as to overthrow numbers of men, 
^nd heaps of baggage of all sorts , and as there were abnip5 
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precipices on each side of tihe pass, their violence oast 
down many to an iromonse depth, so that the fall of such 
^reat masses produced a dreadful effect. Although these 
were shookmg sights to Hanmbal, yet he kept his place for 
a while, and restrained the troop‘d that were with him, lest 
he should increase the tumult and confusion. Afterwards, 
seemg the line of the army broken, and that there waa 
danger of their being wholly deprived of tUen* baggago, in 
which case the effecting of their passage would answer no 
purpose, he hastoued down from the higher ground ; and 
while, by the mere rapidity of his motion, he dispersed 
the forces of the enemy, he at the same time increased 
the coniusion among his own. But this, when the roads 
were cleared by the flight of »>he mountaineers, was 
instantly remedied, and the whole army was soon brought 
through the pass not only without disturbance but al- 
most without noise He then seized a fort, which was 
the capital of that district, and several villages that lay 
round it, and fed his army for three days with cattle 
taken from the fugitives During these three days, as he 
was not incommoded by the mountaineers, nor much b3»' 
the nature of the ground, he made a considerable progress 
in his march 

A trick. 

He then reached the territory of another dtate, which 
was thickly inhabited for a mountainous country * there, 
he was very near suffering a defeat, not by open force, 
but by his own arts — ^treachery and ambush. Some men of 
advanced age, governors of their forts, came to the 
Carthaginian as ambassadors, with humble representa- 
tions that, ‘‘ as the cplamities of others had afforded them 
a profitable lesson, they wished to make trial of the friend- 
ship, rather than of the strength, of the Carthaginians. 
That they were therefore resolved to yield obedience to 
all his commands, and requested him to accept of pro- 
^lonz and guides on his march, and hostages to ensure 
the performance of their engagements.’’^ Hannibal 
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fielthwr hastily crediting, nor yet slighting, their offers, 
lest, if rejected they might declare openly agamst him, 
after returning a favourable t-nswer, accepted the host- 
ages, and made use of the provision which they had, of 
their own acco^ brought to the road ; but followed the 
guides, not as through a frendly country, but with the 
strictest order in his march. The elephants and cavalry 
composed the van, and he himself followed with the mam 
body of the infantry, carefully mspectmg every particular. 
On their coming into a road narrower than the rest, con- 
fined on one side by an impending hill, the, barbarians 
rising upon all sides from places where they Jiad lilin 
concealed, assailed ^hem in front and rear, in close and 
in distant fight, rolling down also huge rocks on the troopa 
The most numerous body pressed on the rear There, 
the mam force of infantry \7as ready to oppose them ; 
but had not that been very strong, it must undoubtedly, 
in such a difficult pass, have suffered very great loss , 
ev«n as ohe case stood it was brought to the extremity of 
danger and almost to destruction For whilst Hannioal 
hesitated to load down his horsemen into the narrow road, 
though he had left no kind of support at the back of the 
infantry, the mountaineers, rushing across and breaking 
through between the two divisions of the army, took 
possession of the pass, and Hannibal spent one night 
separated from his cavalry and baggage. 


From the summit they view Italy, 

Next day, the barbarians having relaxed the violence 
of their attacks in the centre, the troops were re-umted, 
and carried through the defile, but uot without loss ; the 
destruction, however, was greater among the beasts of 
burthen than among the men Thenceforward, the 
mountaineers made their attacks in smaller parties, more 
like robbers than an army , at one time, on the van , at 
Another, on the rear , just as the ground happened to 
Afford them an advantage, or as stragglers advancing 
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before the rest, or stay mg behind, gave them an op- 
portunity. As ohe driving the eiephants through 
narrow roads even with all the haste that oonld be made» 
occasioned much loss of time, so wherever they went, they 
effectually secured the troops from the enemy, who, being 
unaccustomed to such creatures, dared not to come near 
them. On the ninth day the army completed the ascent 
to the summit of the Alps, mostly through pathless tiacts 
and wrong roads, into which they had been led, either by 
the treachery of their guides, or, when these were not 
trusted, rashly, on the strength of their own conjectures, 
following the courses of the valleys. -On the summit 
they remained encamped two days, iii order ^o refresh the 
soldiers, who were spent with toil and fighting , and, in 
this time, several of the beasts, which nad tallen among 
the rocks, folio wmg the tracks of the army, came into the 
camp. Tlired as the troops were of struggling so long 
with hardships, they found their terrors very much m- 
ereasod by a fall of snow, this being the season of the 
settmg of the constellation of the Pleiades (November). 
The troops were put m motion with the first light , and 
as they marched slowly over ground which was entirely 
covered with snow, dejection and despair being strongly 
marked in every face, Hannibal went forward before the 
standards, and ordering the soldiers to halt on a pro- 
jecting eminence, from which there was a wide-extended 
prospect, made them tpke a view of Italy, and of the plains 
about the Po, stretchmg along the foot of the mountains ; 
then cold them that they were now scaling the walls, not 
only of Italy, but of the city of Rome That all the rest 
would be plain and smooth, and after one, or, at most, 
a second battle, they would have the bulwark and capital 
of Italy in their powe^^ and disposal ” The army then 
began t6 advance, the enemy now desisting from any 
farther attempts on them, except by trifling parties for 
pillaging, as opportunity offered But the way was much 
more difficult than it had been in the ascent , the de- 
clivity, on the Italian side of the Alps, being, in most 
places, shorter, and consequently more perpondicular ; 
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^hile the whole way was nam)w and slippery, so that the 
soldiers could n^t prevent their feet from sliding, nor, if 
they made tb a least false step could they, on falling, stop 
themselves m the nlace ; and thus men and beasts 
tumbled promiscuously over one another. 

A difficult ulacA. 

They then came to a ridge much narrower than the 
others, and composed of rock so upright, that a light- 
armed soldier making the trial, could, witn much difficulty, 
by laying hold of bushes and roots, which appealed he^e 
and there, accomplish the descent. In this place the 
precipice, origmally great, had, by a late falling away of 
the earth, b^^en increased to the depth of at least one 
thousand feet Here the cavalry shopped, as if at the 
end of their journey, and Hannibrl, wondermgf* vhat 
could be the cause of the troops halting, was told that the 
oliff was impassable Then going up himself to view the 
place, it seamed clear to him that he must load his army 
in a circuit, though ever so great, and through tracts 
never trodden before That way, however, was found to 
be impracticable The old snow, indeed, had become 
hard, and bemg covered with the new of a moderate 
depth, the men found good footing as they walked 
through it , but when that was dissolved by the treading 
of so man> men and beasts, they tnen trod on the naked 
ice below Here they were much impeded, because the 
foot could take no hold on the smooth ice, and was besidep 
more apt to slip, on account of the declivity of the ground; 
and whether they attempted to rise, either by the aid of 
hands or knees, these slipping, they fell again ; ^)dd to 
this, that there were neither stumps nor roots within 
reach, on which they could lean for support ; so that they 
wallowed in the melted snow on one entire surface of 
slippery ice. This the cattle sometimes penetrated as 
soon as their feet reached the lower bed, and sometimes, 
when they lost their footing, by striking more strongly 
with their hoofs m striving to keep themselves up, they 
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broke ix, entirely througji ; so that the greatest part of 
them, asif caughc m t^ans, stuck fast in the hard, deep ice. 

Breaking the rocks. Success. 

At length, after men and beapts were heartily fatigued 
to no purpose, they fixed a camp on the summit, havmg 
with very great difficulty cleared even the ground which 
that required, so great was the quantity of snow to be dug 
and carried off The soldiers were then employed fco 
make a way down the steep, through which alone it was 
possible to effect a passage , and, as it was necessary to 
break the mass, they felled and lopped a number of huge 
trees which stood near, which they raised into a vast pile, 
and as soon as a smart wind arose, fco forward the kindling 
of it, set it on fire, and then when the stone was violently 
heated, made it crumble to pieces by pourmg on vinegar 
When the rook was thus disjointed, by the power of the 
heat, they opened a way through it with iron instruments, 
and inclmed the descents in such a manner, that not only 
the beasts of burthen, but even the elephants, could be 
brought down Four days were spent about this rock, 
during which the cattle were nearly destroyed by hunger, 
for the summits are, for the most part, bare, and whatever 
little pasture there might have been, was covered by the 
enow In the lower parts are valleys and some hills, 
which, enjoying the benefit of the sun, with rivulets at 
the side of the woods are better suited to become the 
residence of human beings There the horses were sent 
out to pasture, and the men, fatigued with their labour 
on the road, allowed to reot for three days. They then 
descended into the plains, where the climate, and like- 
wise the temper of the inhabitants, were of a still milder 
oast. 

Hb^In this manner, as nearly as can be ascertained, they 
^complished their passage into Italy, in the fifth month, 
according to some authors, after leaving Cartagena > 
havmg spent 15 days in crossing the Alps 

Livv^s Historu — Bv Baker. 
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CATULLUS (85 67 3.C.). 

' TethZerest of Bomar poets, nineteen hundred years apo,” 
htarria unhappily sterns only tc have caused him pain 

THE DEATH OF LESBIANS SPARROW. 

Ye Cupids droop each little head, 

Not let your wings with joy be spread, 

My Lesbia’s favorite bird is dead, 

Whom dearer than her eyes she loved : * 

For he was gentle and so true, 

Obedient to her call he flew, 

No fear, no wild alarm be knew 

But lightly o’er her bosom moved. 

And softly fluttermg here and there 
He never sought to cleave the air, 

But chirruped oft, and free from care, 

Tuned to her ear his grateful stram. 

Now havmg passed the gloomy bourne 
From whence he never can return 
His death and Lesbia’s grief I mourn, 

Who sighs, alas I but sighs m vain. 

Oh ! ourst he thou, devounrg Grave, 

Whose jaws eternal victims crave, 

From whom no earthly power can save. 

For thou hast ta’en the bird away ; 

From thee my Lesbia’s eyes o’er flow. 

Her swollen cheeks with weeping glow,-<. 
Thou art the cause of all her \i^oe, 

Receptacle of life’s decay. 


Hi0 
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SAPPHO S ODE 

Fr<mi> the Latin of Catullus (87-67 B C )--^ho had trcmalaUd 
from the Greek poetess, Sappho ( 300 B, <7 ) 

Blast as the immortal gods is he, 

The yoiita who fondly sits by thee, 

And hears and sees thee all the while 
Softly speak, and sweetly smile 

’Twas that depri^’'ec* my soul of lOst, 

And raise 1 such tumults in my breast ; 

For while I gazed, in transport tossed, 

My breath was gone, my voice was lost. 

My bosom glowed , the subtle flame 
Ran quick tlirough all my vital frame ; 

On my dim eves a darkness hung , 

My ears with hollow murmurs rung , 

With dewy damp my limbs were chilled ; 

My blood with gentle horrors thrilled , 

My feeble pulse forgot to play , 

I fainted, sank and died away 


■Ambrose Phiilips* 



Catullus. 




TO THE PENINSULA OF SIRiflIO. 

Upon h%3 return to hie Country House there {near the Logo d% Oarda), 

O best of all the scatter'd spots that lie 
In sea or lake — apple landscape’s eye,— 

How gladly do I drop witnin thy nest, 

With whr.t a sigh ol full, contented rest, 

Scarce able to believe my journey’s o’er, 

And that these eyes behold thee safe once more I 
Oh where’s the luxury like the smile at heart, , > 
When the mind breathing, lays its load apart, — 

When we come borne again, tired out, and spread 
The loosen’d limbs c/er all the wish’d-for bed * 

This, this alone is worth ar age of toil. 

Hail, lovely Sirmio ’ Hail, paternal soil 1 

Joy, my bright waters, joy your master’s come 1 

Laugh, every dimple on the cheek of home ! 

— Leigh Hunt. 


CATULLUS VISITS HIS BROTHER’S GRAVE IN 
THE TROAD, IN ASIA MINOR, 

This poemt in %ts stncet ity and chaste simplicity, is one of the moef 
beautiful in Loman literature Sec Tenny'>on^s poem * Frater Ave 
eUque Vale,* i.e , Brother, Hail and Farette ! 

O’er many a realm, o’er man> an ocean tost, 

I come, my brother, to salu^^e thy ghost ! 

Thus on thy tomb sad honoui to bestow, 

And vainly call the silent dust below 
Thou too art gone ’ Yes, thee I must resign,' 

My more than brother— ah’ no longer mine 
The funeral ntes to ancient Romans paid, 

Duly I pay to thy lamented shade 

Take them — these tears their heait-felt homage telU 

And now — all hail forever, and fc.rewell ’ 

— Hodgson. 
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CAESAR’S FlBSl LANDING IN BRITAIN. 

Oa\ua Juhua Caesar (100 17.(7.;, stcUesmin, genercUp 

explorer, historian — finally master of the Roman uorld. Wrote h%9 
own war-records in the third person In l>5 B C resolves to cross to 
Britain because from there come supplies for Northern Qavls . sends a 
general to reK>onnoitre the British coasts He collects 80 transports as 
well as war -vessels near Boulonne . arrives off British coast {21th 
August), and finds the “ borbanansf* i,e», the Britons, in arms ahng 
the cliffs 

The Britons oppose the landing. 

The barbarians, being aware of the Romans’ plans, 
sent forward their men in chariots — ^the sort of fighting- 
forco they always employ , — ^then followed up with their 
other forces and prevented c ar men from landing. 
We were in some difficulty owing to the fact that oui 
ships, from their size, could only be beached /here tne 
deep water was Moreover, our men did not know the 
locality, and while struggling under a heavy pack and 
weapons, had to jump down from the ships, ^’^eep their 
footing in the waves and engage the enemy all in the one 
moment Whereas the Britons knew the ground 
thoioughly, had free use of their limbs, and thus either 
stood high and dry out of the water and hurled down their 
missiles, or else spurred their horses into the water — 
the animals were well used to the work Our men were 
in a fright, having had no experience in this sort of 
fighting they did not show any of the keenness custom- 
ary with them in fighting against infantry. 

The valiant standard-bearer. 

When Caesar noted this he ordered his war- vessels 
(which were a strange sight to the barbarians) to separate 
from the transportr and row as fast as possible to the 
right of the enemy and run ashore the enemy was then 
to be dislodged by slings, arrows and catapults This 
move proved a great success. For the barbarians, in 
terror at the shape of the ships, the great oars, and the 
Strangs catapults, halted, and then gave ground a little. 
As our men still hung back, — ^mainly on account of the 
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A ROMAN CENTURION 

depth of the water, — ^the eagle-bearer of the 10th LegiOii^ 
having called on the gods to bi^ng luck to the legion, 
shout^ out : “ Jump comrades, d you don’t want^to 
betray your eagle to the enemy ; tor my part I mean tv 
do my duty to the Republic and to the General.” After 
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shouting this at the top his voice, he jumped overboard, 
and made for the enem^ , eagle in hand. Our men then, 
with mutual exhorbaoions not to disgrace their name, 
jumped from the ship’s side r.ll together. Those in the 
other ^Lips, when they saw this, followed the lead and 
faced up to the foe. 

The struggle in the water. 

A desperate struggle ensued. Our men, howex-er, 
were in considerable disorder . they could not keep their 
ranks, or make a tirm onset , nor could they keep up with 
their own standards, and so disordered, they mustered 
under the first standard they came across The enemy, 
however, knew every landing spot, and wherever they saw 
any scattered parties getting ashore, they spurred in ana 
attacked them while stiil hampered by the water , they 
cut off a few, while on the exposed side they hurled their 
spears into the solid Roman mass When Caesar noted 
this he ordered skiffs from the war-ships, and also some 
despatch-boats, to be manned with soldiers, and thus sent 
up supports to those parties he had seen in difficulties. 
Our men, now on dry ground and supported by all their 
comrades, charged the foe and routed them, but could 
not follow up their success, as the cavalry had not yet 
been able to land This was the only point where Caesar’s 
usual good luck failed him. ^ 

The neUwea send envoys : Gaesar*8 18 ot?ier vessels wUh eavalty 
ure scattered by a storm. 

High tide and damaged ships. 

On the same night there happened to be a full moon<— 
a season which always causes the highest tides in ocean : 
the tide was a thing quite unknown to our men. So the 
war-ships in which Caesar had transported his army, and 
which were then hauled up on the beach, were swamped 
by the tide, while at the same time the transports, moored 
to anchors, were shattCiLed by the storm, . There were no 
other ships in which they could be carried home, and they 
Lad no materials for refitt'mg ; and because it was taken 
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for granted that they must winter in Gaul, they had not 
laid ip a stock of pro visions to las^ the winter in Britain. 

flTAe Bj Mma^ seeing how things are, deie.mine on afresh attach* 

Caesar refits. 

But Caesar, though unaware of their purpose, had a 
shrewd suspicion as to what would happen after the 
disaster to his ships , his suspicions — and events proved 
him right — ^were oonfirxned by the non-appearance of the 
promised hostages. He now began to prepare for the 
worst, to meet all contingencies. He brought corn daily 
into the camp the timber and bronze of the^badl;5r- 
damaged ships he used as iex)airing material for the oth*^rs, 
and anything necessary for this |iurx)ose he ordered to be 
brought from the continent. In this ^^ay, owing to the 
enthusiasm of the soldiers in the w^ork, he managed, 
though be had lost 12 ships, bo got tiis fleet into fairly 
good sailing trim. . . , 

' The Bntons, in thex. chariots, attack his harvest parties. 

The Britonr’ war-chanots. 

The following is their mode of chariot- fighting. At 
first they drive up and down in all diiections, hurling 
their spears , so by the mere terror of thoir steeds, and 
the rattling of the wheels, as a rule, they upset the 
enemies’ ranks Then they wind in amongst the 
squadrons of horse, jumj) down from their chariots and 
fight on foot. Meantime the drivers drive back a little 
from the fight, and draw up their chariots in such a way 
that the warriors, if hard pressed by numbers, have an 
easy way of retreat to their own lines So these chariot- 
fighters exhibit all the mobility of cavalry and the steadi- 
ness of infantry. Moreover, as a result of daily practicp, 
they can even pull up their horses when gallopilig down a 
sharp inolino, can keep them in hand and even turn them, 
they can run out on the oar-pole, stand on the yoke, and 
irom there rapidly run back again into the chariot. . . 

' The Brttons attack in force : are defeated : promise hostages, and 
iJaeaar quits the island, 2lst September 
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CAESAR IN BBITAIN-Snd VISIT. 

Caesar deacrtbes, in the third person, his second descent on Britain,, 
64 B,C. He builds ships of shoHow -draught and adds 4000 Gaulish 
horsemen to his troops Marches inland 12 miles , defeats Bnto is 
His ships being damaged by a storm, h^ retires to th 9 coast to repai\ 
them He now describes the natives. Note the waecuraoy of his 
geography. 

Tile people of Britain, 

The interior of Britain is occupied by people who are 
said by tradition to be indigenous. The sea-board fs 
occupied by tribes of Belgians who had crossed over on 
plundering raids These are all called by the names of 
the states they are sprung from After making war on 
the natives they had remained and begun to till the soil 
The number of the inhabitants is immense , the houses 
numerous, and much like those of the Gauls , they 
possess large herds of cattle For money they use eithor 
bronze, or copper com, or iron bars weighed at a fixed 
weight Tin is found there in the central districts, iron 
on the coast, but the supply of this is small : the bronze 
they use is imported Timber of all kinds is the same as 
in Gaul, except the beech and fir. The ha^e, the hen, 
and the goose they are forbidden to taste : — yet they 
keep these animals just for the pleasure of it. 

Caesar’s Geography. 

The island is a triangle, with one side facing OauL 
One angle of this "ide — ^that at Kent, where shipping 
from Gaul generally puts m — ^faces the eact, the lower 
angle faces south The length of this side is about 500 
miles The second side trends towards Spam and the 
sunset ; and m this direction lies Hibernia, said to be 
half the size of Britj;in, separated from it by about the 
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same (distance as is Gaul In thr middle of the passage is 
an island called Mona a number of email inlands he 
adjacent It is said that here at *;he winter solstice thev 
have night for 30 successi^’^e days On inquiry we could 
find no ground for this, except that, by careful observa- 
tion of the water-clock, we saw the nights vere shorter 
than on the continent The length of this side is gener- 
ally thought to be about 700 milec The third side of the 
island faces north, with no land opposite to it, but its 
corner faces principally towards Germany , its length is 
reckoned at about 800 miles Thus the distance righ^ 
round the island is 2000 miles, • » ’ 

Blue Bodies. 

Of all these trioes, by far the most civilised are those 
who live m Kent — a maritime district — ^people very like 
the Gauls in their habits The tribes of the interior do not 
sow crops, but live on milk and flesh, and wear skins 
for olothmg. All the Bntons stain themselves with 
woad, whicn gives them a bluish appearance — and on 
this account they look all the more terrible when fighting. 
They let their hair grow long : they shave every part of 
the body except the head and upper lip 

Caesar then crosses the Thames^ defeats the ch%efta%n Casswel* 
launitSf comes to terms, and then returns to Qaul with a large number 
of captives* 


Caesar' a OaUw War-^Bx E.L. 
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DEATH OF JULIUS CAESAR, 41 B.O. 

Caerar s ambition creates popuxar discontent : the 
Lupercalia. 

These discontents were greatly increased by the 
indignity with which he treated the tribunes of the people 
In the Liipercalia, which, according to most writers, is an 
ancient pastoral feast, and which answers in many 
r^^spects to the Lycaea amongst the Arcadians, young 
men of noble families, and indeed many of the magistrates, 
run about the streets naked, and, by way of diversion, 
strike all they meet with leathern thongs with the haxr 
upon them Numbers oi women of the first qualify 
put themselves in their way, and presented their hands 
for stripes (as scholars do to a master). Caesar wore a 
triumphal robe that day and seated himself m a golden 
chair upon the rostra, to see the ceremony. 

Antony ran among the rest, in compliance with the 
rules of the festival, for he was consul When he came 
into the forum, and the crowd had made way for him, 
he approached Caesar, and offered him a diadem wreathed 
with laurel. Upon this some plaudits were heard, but 
very feeble, because they proceeded only from persons 
placed there on purpose. Caesar refused it, and then the 
plaudits were loud and general ' Antony presented it 
onco more, and few applauded his officiousness , but 
when Caesar rejected it again, the applause again was 
general Caesar, undeceived by his second trial, rose up, 
and ordered the diadem to be consecrated in the capitol 

Hostility to Caesar. 

A few days after, his btatues were seen ado’med with 
royal diadems : and Flavius and Marullus, two of the 
tribunes, went and tore them off They also found out 
the persons who first saluted Caesar king, and committed 
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them to prison The people followed with cheerful 
acclamations, a id called them Bratuses, because Brutus 
was the man who expeded the kings, and put the govern- 
ment in the hands of the seaate and people. Caesar, 
highly iiicensed at their behaviour, deposed the tribunes, 
and by wa> of reprimand to them, as well as insult to the 
people, called them several times Brutes and Cumaeans. 

Brutus joins the conspirators. 

Upon this, many applied to Marcus Brutus, who, by 
h^3 father’s side, was supposed to be a descendant of that 
ancient Brutus, and whose mother was of the illustrious 
house of the Servilii He was also nephew and son-in- 
law to Cato. No man was more incli’^^d than he to lifo 
his hand against monarchy, but he was withheld by the 
honours and favours he had received from Caesar, who 
had not only given him his life after the defeat of Pompey 
at Pharsalia, and pardoned many of his friends at his 
request, but continued to honour him with his oonfideiioe 
That very year he had procured him the most honourable 
praetorship, and he had named him for the consulship 
four years after, in preference to Cassius, who was his 
competitor, on which occasion Caesar is reported to have 
said, Cassius assigns the strongest reasons, but 1 cannot 
refuse Brutus.** 

Some impeached Brutus, after the conspiracy was 
formed , but, instead of listening to them, Caesar laid his 
hana on his body, and said, “ Brutus will wait for this 
skin , ” intimating that, though the virtue of Brutus 
rendered him worthy of empire, he would not be guilty 
of any ingratitude or baseness to obtain it Those, how- 
ever, who were desirous of a change kept their eyes upon 
him only, or prmcipally at least ; and as they durst not 
speak out plam, they put billets night after night in the 
tribunal and seat which he used as praetor, mostly in these 
terms, “ Thou sleepest, Brutus ; ** or, “ Thou art not 
Brutus.** 
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0a8siu<i spurs him on. 

Cassius porcoiving Lis friend’s ambitlcn a little suimu- 
lated by these papers, began to ply him closer than before 
and spur him on to the great enterprise Caesar, too, had 
some suspicion ot him, and Le even said one da,^ to his 
friends, “ What think you of Cassius ? I do not like his 
pale looks ” Another time, vhen Antony and Dolabella 
were accused of some de^ngns against his person and govern- 
ment, he said, “ T have no appreheiision from those fau and 
sleek men , I rather fear the pale and lean ones , ” meaning 
Cassius and Brutus 

Omens foreboding calamity on the Ides of March. 

It seems, from this instance, that fate is not so secret as 
it is inevitable , f )r, we are told, there were strong signs 
and presages of the death of Caesar As to the lights in 
the heavens, the strange noises heard in various quarters 
by night, and the appearance of solitary birds in the forum, 
perhaps they deserve not our notice m so great an event as 
this But viome attention should be given to Strabo the 
philosopher According to him, there were seen m the air 
men of fire encountering each other , such a flame ap- 
peared to issue from the hand of a soldier’s servant, that 
all the spectators thought it must he burned, yet, when 
it was over, he found no harm , and one of the sacrificial 
victims which Caesar offered was found without a heart 
The latter was certainly a most alarming prodigy , for 
according to the rules of nature, no creature can exist 
without a heart What is still more extraordinary, many 
report that a certain soothsayer* forewarned him of a great 
danger which threatened him on the ides of March, and that 
when the day was come, as he was going to the senate- 
house, he called to the soothsayer, and said, laughing, “ The 
ides of March are come , ” to which he answered, softly, 
“ Yes , but they are not gone ” 

The evening before, he supped v ith Marcus Lepidus, and 
signed, according to custom, a number of letters, as he sat 
at table While he was so emplc yed, there arose a q estior ^ 
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** What kind of death was thu best ? ” and Caesar, answer- 
ing before them all, cried out, “ A sudden one The same 
night, as ho was lU bo^^ with his wife, the deers and windows 
i f the room flew open at vmco Disturbed loth with the 
noise and the light, he observoa, by moonshine, Calpurnia 
m a deep sleep, uttering broken words and inarticulate 
groans She dieaiued that she was weeping over him, as 
she hold him, muidered m her arms Others say, she 
dreamed that the pinnacle was fallen, which, as Livy te’ls 
us, the senate oideied to bo erected upon Caesar’s house, 
by wav of ornament and distinction , and that it was tne 
fall of \t which she lamented and wept for Be that as it 
may, the next nuuning she conjured Caesar not to go out 
that da}^, if he could possiblv avoid n, but to adjourn the 
senate , and, if he paid no regaid to her dreams, to have 
recourse to some other spccit^» of divination, or to saciificos 
for information as to his fate This gave him sc mo sus- 
picion and alarm , for he had never known before, m Cal- 
purnia, anything ot the wmkness or superstition of her sox, 
though she was now so much affected 

The Senate await Caesar’s commg. 

He therefore olTerod a number of sacrifices, and, as the 
diviners found no auspicious tokens m any of them, he sent 
Antony to dismiss the senate In the meantime, Deems 
Brutus, suinamcMl Albiiius, came m Ho w^as a person m 
wLom Caosai iiLiced such confidence that ho had a])pomtod 
him his second hen ,yot ho w^as engaged in the conspiracv w ith 
the other Brutus and Cassius This man, fearing that if 
Caesar adjournod the senate to another day the affair might 
be discovered, laughed at the diviners, and told Caesar he 
would be liiglilv to blame, if, by such a slight, he gave the 
senate an ov^casion of complaint against him “ For they 
were met,” ho said, ‘‘ at his summons, and came^ prepared 
with one voice to honour him with the title of King in the 
provinces, and to grant that he should wear the diadem 
both by land and sea everywhere out of Italy But if 
anyone go and tell their , now they have taken their plaoes 
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they must go home agam, an^ return when Calpumia 
happens to have better areams, what room will your 
enemies have to launch out agamso you ? Or who will 
hear your friends when they attempt to show, that this 
IS not an open servitude on the one hand and tyr^.nny on 
the other ? If you are absolutely peisuaded that tnis is an 
unlucky day, it is oertamiy better to go yourself, and tell 
the.n you Lave strong reasons for putting off business till 
ar other time ” So saying, he took Caesar by the hand, and 
led him out. 

Vain efforts to warn Caesar. 

He was not gone far from the door, when a slave, who 
belonged to some other j)erson, attempted to get up to 
speak to him, buo finding it unnossiblo, by reason of the 
ciowd t lat was about him, he made his way into the house, 
and putting himself into the hands of Calpurnia, desired 
her to keep him safe till Caosai's return, because ho had 
mf'ttois of great importance to communicate 

Artomidorus the Cnidian, who, by teaching the Greek 
eloquence, became acquainted with some of Brutus’s 
friends, and had got mtoliigenoe of most of the transactions, 
approached Caesar with a paper, exjilaimng what he had to 
discover Observing that ho gave the papers, as fast as he 
received them, to his officers, he got up as close as possible 
and said, “ Caesar, read this to yourself, and quickly, for it 
contains matters of great consequence, and of the last con- 
cern to you ” He took it and attempted several times to 
read it, but was always prevented by one application or 
other He therefore kept that paper, and that only m his 
hand, when he entered the house Some say it was 
delivered to him by another man, Artemidorus being k^ejpt 
from approaohmg him all the way by the crowd. 

The statue of Pompeyy Caesar’s old rival. 

Tnese things might, indeed, fell out by chance , but as 
in the place where the senate was ihat day assembled, and 
which proved the scene of thatrtragedy, there wa.. a statue 
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of Pompey, and it was ar edifice which Pompey had oon- 
seoraied for an '^rnameni) to nis theatre, nothing can be 
dearer than that some deitv conducted the whole business, 
and directed the execution of it to that very spot Even 
Cassius himself , though inclin 3 d to the Joctrineo of Epicurus, 
turned his eye to the statue of Pompey, and secretly 
invoked his aid before the great attempt The arduous 
occasion, it seems, ovor^’uled his former Lontiments, and 
laid him open to all the aifluence of enthusiasm Antory, 
who was a faithful friend to Caesar, and a man of groat 
strength, was hold in discourse without by Brutus Albinus, 
wLo had contrived a long story to detain him 

In the Senate Casca first rears his hand. 

When Caesar entered tho house, the senate rose to do 
him honour Some of Brutus’s accomplices cam ‘ up be- 
hind his chair, and others before it, pretending to inteicode, 
along with Metillius Ciinber, for the recall of his brother 
from exile They continued their entreaties till ho came 
to his seat When he was seated he gave theni a positive 
denial , and as they continued their importunities with an 
air of compulsion, he grow angry Cimber, then, with both 
hands, pulled his gown off his nock, which was the signal 
for the attack Casca gave him the first blow It was a 
stroke upon the nock with his sword, but the wound was 
not dangerous , for in tho begmnmg of so tremendous an 
enterpnse he was probably in some disorder Caesar 
therefore turned upon him, and laid hold of his sword At 
the same time they both cned out, the one in Latin, 
“ Villain f Casca * what doLt thou mean 1 ” and the other 
in Greek, to his brother, “ Brother, help I 

And thou, loo, Brutus ^ 

After such a begmnmg, those who knew nothing of the 
conspiracy were seized with v^onstemation and horror, inso- 
much that they durst neither fly nor assist, noi even utter 
a word All the conspirators now drew their swords, and 
iurrounued him m such a Planner, that whatever way he 
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turnec^, he saw nothing but steel gleaming in his face, and 
met I othing but wounds Like some savao^e beast attacked 
by the banters, ne found every hani xifted against him, for 
they all agreed to have a share m the sacrifice and a taste 
of his blood Therefore Brutes himself gave hiir a stioke 
m the groin Some say, he opposed the rest, and continued 
struggling and crying out, tiU he perceived the sword of 
Brutus*, then Lo drew his robe o^^er his face, and yielded 
to his fate Eithei by accident, or pushed thither by the 
conspirators, ho expired on the pedestal of Pompoy’s 
statue, and dyed it with his blood , so that Pompey seemed 
to preside over the work of vengeance, to tread In'" enemy 
under his feet, and to enjoy his agonies Those agoiiies 
were great, for he received no less than three and twenty 
wounds ' Axid ^nany of the conspirators wounded each 
(d-her as they were aiming their blowr at him 

The Senate flees the conspirators enter the Capitol. 

Oaosa- thus despatched, Brutus advanced to speak to 
the senate, and to assign his reasons for what he had done, 
but they could not bear to hoar him , they fled out of the 
house, and fihed the people with inexpressible horror and 
dismay Some shut up their houses , others left their 
shops and counters All were in motion one was running 
to see the spectacle, anothei running back Antony and 
Lepidus, Caesar’s prmcipal friends, withdrew, and hid 
themselves in other people’s houses Meantime Brutus 
and his confederates, yet warm from the slaughter, marched 
m a body with their bloody swords in their hands, from the 
senate-house to the capitol, not bke men that fled, but with 
an air of gaiety and confidence calling the people to liberty, 
and stoppmg to talk with every man of consequence wBqm 
they mot There were some who eyen joined them and 
mingled wioh their train, desirous of appearing to have 
had a share in the action, and hoping for one in the glory 


• Another historian says that Caesar here exclaimed m Greek 
“ And thou, too, my child ’ 
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Of this number were Cams Octavius and Lentulus Spin- 
ther, who afterwards paid dearly for their vanity, bemg put 
to death by Anton^ and youxig CFesai So that they 
gained not even the honour for which they lest their lives , 
toi nobody believed that they had rny part m the enter- 
prise , and they were punished, not for the deed, but the 
will 

Next day Brutus addresses the people. 

Next day Brutus and the rest of the conspirators came 
d»^wii from the capitol, and addressed the people, who 
attend e 1 to their discourse without evpressmg either dislike 
or approbation of what was don^ But by their silence 
it appeared that they pitied Caejar, at Vue sumo time that 
they revered Brutuo The senate passed a goreral am- 
nesty , and, to reconcile ah parties, they decicec’ Caesar 
divine honours, and confirmed all the acts of his dictator- 
ship , while on Brutus and his fiiends they bestowed 
governments, and such honouis as wore siutalle , so that 
It was generally imagined the commonwealth was firmlv 
established again, and all brought into the best order 

Caesar's will is read fury of the populace. 

But when, upon ^ho opening of Caesar’s will, it was 
found that he had left every Roman citizen a considerable 
legacy, and they beheld the body as it was carried through 
the forum, all mangled with wounds, the multitude could 
no longer be kept within bounds They stopped the pro- 
cession, and tearing up the benches, with the doors and 
tables, heaped them into a pile and burned the corpse 
there Then snatch ng flammg brands from the pile, 
some ran to bum the houses of the assassms, while others 
ranged the city, to find the conspirators themselves, and 
tear them m pieces , but they had taken such care to 
secure themselves that they could not meet with one of 
'^hem. 
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Unhappy fate of Cinna. 

One Cinna, a friend of Caesar’s, had a strange dream the 
preceding night He dreamed (as they tell us) that Caesa^ 
invited him to supper, and, upon his refusal to go, caught 
him by the hand, and drew hnn after him, m spile of all 
the resistance he could make Hearing, however, that the 
body of Caesar was to be bunded m the forum, he went to 
tassisu in doing him the last honouis, though ho had a fever 
up:>n him, the consequence of his uneasiness abouu his 
dream On his coming up, one of the populace asked 
who that was , and having learned his name, told it 
his next neighbour A report immediately spread rhrou^h 
the whole companj^ that it was one of Caesai’s murderers , 
and indeed, one of the conspiratois was named Cmna The 
multitude,' taKmg uhis for^the man, fell upon him, and tore 
him in p eces upon the spot Biutus and Cassius were so 
terrifieci at this rage of the populace, that, a few^ days 
after, they left the city An account of their subsequent 
actions, e iffermgs, and death, may be found m the I^e of 
Brutus 

Caesar’s destiny. 

Caesar died at the age of fifty-six, and did not survive 
Pompo}^ above foiii years His olqoct was sovereign power 
and authontv, which ho pursued through innumerable 
dangers, and by prodigious effoits ho framed it at last But 
he reaped no other fruit from it than an empty and mvidious 
title It IS tiue the Divine Powder, which conducted him 
through life, attended him after his death as his avenger, 
pursued and hunted out the aosassms over sea and land, 
and rested not till there was not a man loft, either of those 
who dipped their hands m his blood, or of those who gave 
their sanction to the deed. 

Strange portents in the sky. 

The most remarkable of natura’ events, relative to this 
affair, was that Cassius, after he had lost the battle of 
Philippi, killed himself with the .^mu dagger which he had 
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made use of against Caesar; and the most signal phe- 
nomenon m the heavens .^^as \ihat of a great comet, ♦ rhich 
shone very bright for se /en nights after Caesar's death, and 
tneii disappeared To which we may add the fadmg of 
the sun s lustre , for his orb looked }_ale all that year , he 
rose noG with a sparkling radiance, nor had the heat he 
afforded its usual strength The air, of course, was dark 
and heavy, for want of that vigorous heat v/hich c’ears 
and mrofies it , and the fruits wore so crude and uncon 
cocted that they pined away and decayed, through the 
chillness of the atmosphere. 

Bruius and the ghost. 

We have a proof still more striking that the assassination 
of Caesar \^as displeasing to the gods in the phantom that 
appeared to Brutus The story of it is this Br dus was 
on the point of transporting his army from Ahydos to the 
opposite continent , and the night before he lay in his 
tent, a\vako, according to custom, and m deop thought 
about what might bo the event of the war , for it was 
natural for him to watch groat part of the night, and nc 
general ever required so little sleep With all his senses 
about him, he heard a noise at the door of his tent, and 
looking towards the light, which w^as now burned very 
lowg ho saw a toriiblo appearance m the human form, hut 
of prodigious stature and the most hideous aspect At first 
he was struck with astonishment , but w^hen he saw^ it 
neithei did nor spoke anything to him, but stood m silence 
by his bed, he asked it who it was The spectre 
answered, ** I am thy evil genius, Brutus , thou shalt see 


*“ A comet made its appearance in the north, while we were 
celebrating the games m honour of Caesar, and shone bright for sevea 
days It arose about the eleventh hour of the day, and was seeil 
by all nations It was commonly believed to be a sign that tli« 
soul of Caesar was admitted among the gods ; for which reason we 
added a star to the head of his statue consecrated soon after m the 
f rum ** 
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me at Philippi Pnitus answert^d boldJy, “ I’ll moet thee 
there , ” and th^ spectie immediately vamjhed. 

Death of Bratus. 

Some time after, he en[^aged Antony and Octavius Caesar 
at Philippi, and the first da^’* was Vxctorious, carrying ail 
before him where he fought iii person, and even pillaging 
•Caesar’s carrp The iiight before he was to fight the 
second battle, the same spectre appeared to him agam* but 
spoke not a >vord Brutus, however, urderstood that his 
last hour was near, and courted danger with all the violence 
of despaii Yet he did not fall in the action , but semng 
all lost ho retired to che top of a rock, where ho p..esented 
his naked sword to his breast, and a friend, as they tell ub, 
assistmg the thrush, he dieU upon the spot 

Plviarch*3 Lives -By Langhornbl 


PROM ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF BION. 

Translation by Shelley from Greek of Moschtis — 200 B 0. Dorian 
here — Sicilian The legend of Hyacinth td that from his blood sprang 
the flower hyacinth, with letters inscribed on the petals Axai ( Ah / 
Alas !) Of Milton's Lycidas — “ Like to that sanguine flower 
inscribed with woe." 

Ye 'Oorian woods and waves, lament aloud — 
Augment your tide, O streams, vith fruitless tears* 

For the beloved Bion is no more. 

Let every tender herb and plant and flower, 

Trom each dejected bud and droopmg bloom, 

.Shed dews of liquid sorrow, and with breath 
Of melancholy sweetness on the wmd 
Diffuse its languid love , let roses blush. 

Anemones grow paler for the loss 

The.r dells have known ; and thou, O Hyacinth, 

Litter thy legend now, — ^yet more, dumb flower 
Than ** Ah ! alas ! ” Thme is no common gricf,-«» 
Bion the sweetest singer is no more* 
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THE GOLDEN MEAN. 

Hordce, 66-8 B G , wrote fine odea and lyncs From him come9 
the Melbourne University motto “ PosUra Crescam Laude " — ‘ In 
future fame shall 1 grow,'* 

Not always seel: the open sea 

Where tempests f right the timid soul, 

Nor, on life’s voyage, sail too nigh 
The rooky shore, the treach’rovs sLoal 

Whoever loves the golden mean, 

On him no ruined household falls , 

His modest cot no mark for shafts 

Which envy darts ’gainst castle- walls. 

Storms oftener strike the loftiest pines, 

And towers high -reared crash heavier down : 

The low IS safe , Jove’s bolt spares not 

To rive yon mount’s presumptuous orcwn. 

The man whose heart is rightly set 
Still dauntless fronts adversity, 

And still, when Fortune smiles, enjoys 
Her gifts with wise humility 

The God that sends black Winter’s blasts 
Doth likewise send the sun again ; 

E’en so a future recompense 
Of joy repays thy present pain. 
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Apollo oft-times slacks his bow 

Lays bv his airows swut and strcng, 

And with deft fingers tu \es his lyre 
And wakes the silent Muse to song. 

So thou, when storms are lowering dark, 

Be resolute and breast the gale , 

But prudent be when winds are fair, — * 

Draw m thy proudly-swelling sail * 

RL. 


And IS this all ? Can reason do no more 
Than hid i.w shun tlje deep and dread the shore ? 

Sweet moralist I afloat li'’3’s rough sea 
^ 'he Christian has an art unknown to thee , 

He holds no parley with unmanly loars , 

Where duty bids he confidcntlv steers, 

Faces a thousand dangers at her call. 

And, trusting in his God, surmounts them all.” 

Oowper — Reflections on Horace II, f 10 


WHAT IS TRUE WEALTH P 

From Martial 

Good fnend, forbear to call him blest 
That only boasts a large estate, 
Should all the treasures of the East 
Meet and conspite to make him great. 
Let a broad stream with golden sands 
Through all his meadows roll, 

He’s but a wretch, with all his lands, 
That wears a narrow soul. 


Dr WatU 
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TO THE FOUNTAIN OF BANDUSIA. 

0 , I'ons Bandusiae I — addressed to a fountain near Venusta, 
This IS one oj Horace's daintiest od"^ 

In ancient manner he vows lo sacrifice a kid to the deity of the 
Jountain 

Oh ’ worthy fragrant gifts of flowers and wine, 

Band 11 Sian fount, than crystal far more blight ' 
To-morrow shall a sportive kid be thine, 

Whose forehead swells with horns of infant might : 
Even now of wai and love dreams in air, 

Doomed with hi^ blood thy gelid wave to stam. 

Let the red dog-star bum ^ — ^his scorching beam 
Fierce in resplendence shall molest not thee ' 

Still sheltered from his rays, thy banks, fair stream, 

To the wild flock around thee wandering free, 

And the tired oxen from the furrowed field, 

The genial freshness of their breath shall yield 

And thou, bright fount, ennobled and renowned, 

Shalt by thy poet’s votive song be made , 

Thou and the oak with deathless verdure crowned, 
Whose boughs, a pendent canopy, o’ershade 
Those hollow rooks, whence, murmunng many a tal€, 
Thy chiming waters pour upon the vale. 

Mbs. Hemans. 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF POMPEII. (79 A.D.). 

Plinyy the younger (62-1 J D ), historian, litterateur, governor^ 
writes to the famous historian T citus a letter describing the great 
eruption of Vesujius, wherein his unHe the elder Pliny perished, 
P my wrote another letter describing the eruption Note how a Homan 
letter begins and ends 

Pliny to Tacitus, Greeting 

Your request that I would send you an account ot my 
uncle’s end, so that you may transmit a more exact relation 
of it to postv^ntj , deserves my acknowledgments , for if 
Ins death shall be celebrated by you** pen, the glory of it, 
I am aware, will be rendered for ever deathless For not- 
withstanding he perished, as did whole peoples and cities, 
in the destruction of a most beautiful region, and by a 
misfortune memorable enough to promise him a kind of 
immortality , notwithstandmg he has himself composed 
many and lasting works , yet I am persuaded, the men- 
tioning of him m your immortal writings, will greatly con- 
tribute to eternize his name Happy I esteem those whom 
Providence has gifted with the ability either to do things 
worthy of being written, or to write in a manner worthy of 
being road , but most happy thev who are blessed with 
both talents • in which latter class my uncle will be placed 
both by his own writings and by yours The more willmgly 
do I undertake, nay, solicit, the task you set me 

He was at that time with the fleet under his command 
at Misenum. On the 24th of August, about one in the 
afternoon, my mother desired him K.o observe a cloud of 
very unusual size and appearance He had sunned him- 
self , th'^n taken a cold bath, and after a leisurely luncheon 
was engaged in study He immed.atoly called for his shoes 
and went up an eminence frc m whence he might best view 
this very uncommon appearance It was not at that* 
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distanou discernible from «vh8t mountain this cloud iisued; 
but it was found afterwards to be Vosuvius I cannot give 
you a more exact desoriptior of its figure, than by resembling 
it to that of a pine-tree, for it shot up a great height m the 
form of a trunk, which extended itself at the top into several 
branches , because, I imagine, a momentary gust of air 
blew it aloft, and then failing, forsook it , thus causing the 
cloud to expand lateraliy as it dissolved, or possibly the 
downward pressure of its own weight produced this effc' t 
It was at one moment white, at another dark and spotted , 
as if it had carried up earth or cinders 

My uncle, true savant that he was, deemed the pheno 
menon important and worth a nearer view He ordered a 
light vessel to be got ready, and gave pid th3 liberty, if I 
thought proper, to attend him I replied I would rather 
study , and, as it happened, he had himself given mo a 
theme for composition As ho was coming out of the house 
he received a note from Roctina, the \ ite ot Bassiis, who 
wus in the utmost alarm at the imminent danger (his villa 
stood just below us, and there was no vav to escape but by 
sea) , she earnestly entreated him to save her from such 
deadly peril He changed his first design and what he 
began with a philosophical, ho pursued with an heroic, turn 
of mind He ordered large galleys to be launched, and went 
himself on board one, with the intention of assisting not 
only Roctma, but many others , for the villa^ stand ex- 
trernr ] / thick upon that beautiful coast Hastening to the 
place from wheonce others were flying, he steered his direct 
oouise to the point of danger, and with such freedom from 
fear, <is to be able to make and dictate his observations upon 
the successive motions and figures of that temble object 

And now cinders, which grew thicker and hotter the^ 
nearer he approached, fell into the ships, then pumice-stones 
too, with stones blackened, scorched, and cracked by fire, 
then the sea ebbed suddenly from under them, while the 
shore was blocked up by landslips from the mountains 
After considering a moment whether he should retreat, he^ 
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sdld to the captain, who wasurgr^g that course, “ Fortune 
befriends the brave , carry me to Pomponianus ” Pom- 
ponianua was then at Stabiae, distant by half the width of 
the bay (for, as you know, the shore, insensibly curving in 
its sweep, forms hero a receptacle for the sea) He had 
already embarked his baggage , for though at Stabiae the 
danger was not yet near, it ’•'^as full in view, and certain 
to bj Gxtreniel}' near, as soon as it spread, and he resolved 
to dy as soon as the contrary wind should cease was 
fu4 favourable, however, for carrymg my uncle to Pom- 
poriianus He embraces, comforts, and encourages his 
alarmed friend, and in order to soothe the other’s fears by 
his nvn unconcern, desires to be conducted to a bathroom , 
and after having bathed he sate down to supper with great 
cheerfulness, or au least (v hat is equally heroic) with all the 
appearai-ce ol it. 

^ In the meanwhile Mount Vesuvius was blazing in several 
places with spreadog and towering flames, whoso refulgent 
brightness the darkness of the night sot in high leliof B^^t 
my uncle, m order to soothe apprehensions, kept saying that 
some fires had been left alight by the terrified country 
people, and what they saw wore only deserted villas on fire, 
in the abandoned district. After this he retired to rest, and 
It is most certam that his rest was a most genuine slumber, 
for his breathing, which, as he was pretty fat, was somewhat 
heavy and sonorous, was heard by those who attended at 
his chamber-door But the court vhich led to his ajiart- 
ment now lay so deep under a mixture of pumice-stones and 
ashes, that if he had continued longer m his bedroom, egress 
would have been impossible On being aroused, he came 
out, and returned to Pomponianiis and the others, who had 
sat up all night They consulted together as to whether 
they should hold out m the house, or wander about m the 
open."^' For the house now tottered under repeated and 
violent oonoussions, and seemod to rock to and fro as if 
torn form its foundations Tn tho open air, on the other 
hand, they dreaded the falling pumice-stones, light and 
porous though they were , yet tms, Dy comparison, seemed 
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the lesser danger of the t vo , a conclusion which my uncle 
arrived at by br lancing leasons, ard tne others by bclanc- 
fug fears They tied piuo ws upon then heads with napkins, 
and this was their whole defence against the showers that 
fell ronnd them 

It was now day everywhere else, but there a deeper 
darkness prevailed than m the most obscure night 13 
lieved, however, by many torches and divers Jlummations 
They thought proper to go down upon the shore to observe 
from close at hand if they could possibly put cut to sea, but 
they found the waves still run extremely high and contrary 
There iny uncle having thrown himself down upon a dis- 
used sail, repeatedly called for, and drank, a draught of cold 
water , soon after flames, and a strong smoll of sulphur, 
which was the foien nrioi ot them, dispersed the rest of the 
company m flight , him they (mly aroused lie raised 
himself up with the assistance of two of his slaves, but in- 
stantly fell , sumo unusually gross vapour, as I conjecture, 
Living obstructed his breathing and blocked ms wmd- 
pipe, which was not only naturally weak and constricted, 
but chronically inflamed When day dawned agam (the 
third fiom that he last beheld) his body was found entire 
and uninjured, and still fully clothed as m life , its posture 
was that of a sleepmg, rather than a dead man. 

Meanwhile, my mother and I were at Misenum. But 
this has no connection with history, and your enquiry went 
no farther than ooncemmg my uncle’s death I will there- 
fore put an end to my letter Suffer me only to add, that I 
have faithfully related to you what I was either an eye- 
witness of myself, or heard at the time, when report speaks 
most truly You will select what is most suitable to your 
purpose , for there is a great difference between a letter and 
a history , between wntmg to a friend, and writmg for 
the public Farewell. , 

Pliny's LeUera—BY Mblmoth. 
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REQOLliS ADDREftSES fHE SENATE. 

In the first x^unic or Carihagima i war in 266 B C , Regulus being 
consul, invaded Africa, where after many successes hi was defeated^ 
with terrible slaughter and taken prisoner with 500 others After ^ 

/ ve years in prison he was sent by the Carthaginians hack to Rome 
*to airange a p^ace and an exchange of prisoners, under promise to 
ret 'rn to Carthage if negotiations failed Arrived in Italy, Etgulua 
at first lefused to enter Rome as a Carthaginian slave , next he would 
not at first speck in the Senate, as being a captive and he ice no lo .ger 
a senator At last he spoke, but instead of advocating peace which 
would have secured him life and liberty, he bade the Romans not to 
ransom their soldiers who had surrendered to the foe, and not to make 
terms Despite the entreaties of his friends he returned to certain death 
at Carthage One account sqys that his eyelids were removed, and 
that he was forcibly kept awake till he died 

Regulu is celebrated also for his simple life he cultivated h%a 
hei editary farm with his own hands He is often spoken of by Romans 
writers as a model of the old Roman virtues — honour courage, sim- 
plu ity, self-sacrifice and devotion to the State 

They die 

Unwept, who brook captivity * 

“ Tve seen,” he cried, “ our standards hung 
In Punic fanes, our weapons wrung 
From Roman hands without a blow , 

Our citizens, I’ve seen them go 
With rrms behind their free tacks tied: 

Gatos I have seen flung open wide, 

Ay, Roman troops I’ve seen, disgraced 
To till the plains they had laid waste ^ 

“ Will he return more brave and bold,— 

The soldier you redeem with gold ? 

You add but loss unto disgiaco 
Its native whiteness once efface 
With curious dyes , you Ct*n no more 
Tnat whiteness to the wool robfcore . 

Nor IS tiue valour, once debased. 

In souls corrupt to be replaced. ’ 
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From his chaste wif j’s embrace, they say 
And babes he tore hixusolf away 
As he had forfeited the right 
To clasp them as a freeman might , 

Then sternly on the guund he cent 
His manly brow , and so he lent 
Decision to the Senat'^'s voice 
That paused and \/avered in ^ts choice: 

And forth the noble exile strode, 

Whilst friends m anguish lined the road. 

Noble indeed 1 for, though he knew 
Wnat tortures that barbarian cvew 
Had ripe for him, he waveci aside 
The km that did hio purpose chide, 

The thronging crowds that strove to stay 
His passage, with an air as gay 
As though at close of some decree 
Upon a client’s lawsuit he 
Its dreary coil were leaving there, 

To green Venafrum to repair, 

Or to Tarentum’s breezy shore 
Where Spartans built their town of yore. 

Horace i Odes III 5— By Martin. 
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REOTJLUS ; OR HONOUR \ERSTTS SELF INTEREST. 

M Atiliiis RegnliiR, then a second time consul, was sur- 
prised m Alrica by Xanthippus, the Lacedaemonian, and 
made a prisoner (Amilcar, father cf Hannibal, being thef 
general of the Carthaginians,) and was sent by the Cartha- 
ginians to the Roman senate on solemn oath given, that, 
unless some remarkable prisoners wore restored them, he 
sliould himself return back again to Carthage Now, as 
soon as this man arrived at Rome, be could not but perceive 
what appeared to be his interest , but withal was persuaded, 
as the event declared, that it only appeared so '^he cause 
♦ was thus hero he mig’it have stayed in his native country, 
and liavd lived aVhome 4^iiot\y with his wife and children , 
might ^ ave judged his misfoHuno, locoivod in the war, no 
more ^han what all men in that state are liable to , and 
miirht odill have continued in his old dogiee of honour 
among those of oonsulai dignity Well, but pray wbat did 
this Roguius do then ^ He came into the senate, and uold 
them what it was ho was sent about, and refused to give his 
own vote m the case, forasmuch as he v as not to be counted 
a senator, as being by oath under the enemy's power and 
in his speech, which ho spoke to the senate on that subject 

fool that he was,” some will be ready to say, “ and an 
enemy to bis own interest ! ”), he told them, it was best not 
to give up their prisoners , that they were young men, and 
might make able leaders , but that he, for his part, was 
grown almost useless, and worn away with old age The 
senate were so persuaded by his speech, that they resolved 
the prisoners should be detained in custody , and he himself 
returned back again to Carthage, not all the love which he 
had for his country, his friends andj relations, being able to 
detain him * and though he knew well enough what 
barbarous enemy and what exquisite torments he was going 
to relium to, yet he thought it his duty, whatever came of it, 
not to violate his oath. I thmk]^he was in a better con- 
dition therefore, even whilst he **va8 murdered by being 
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prevented from deeping, than ever ho could have been had 
he stayed at horn a, and lived under the scandal of being an 
old captive and a perjured nobleman “ dut wa^ not it 
very great folly and madness, if ^e would not persuade the 
releasing cf the prisoners, yet to go and dissuade it as much 
as he could ^ ” Pray how folly and maaness ? What I 
though it were conducive to the good of the republic ^ 
Or can anything be profitable to a private citizen, which 
bringp a disadvantage to the commonwealth in general ? 

Cicero: * Offices * — By Cookmak 1699. 


THE MEANING OF THE MAGIO RING. 

Whenever we do deliberate on any kind of subject, we 
should never do anything out of hope and expectations that 
our actions will be concealed Though we could hjde from 
the eyes of all men, and even of the gods themsel /es, what- 
ever we go about, yet we should be careful to abstain 
from the vices of covetousness and injustice, of low passions 
and vices. 

To this purpose Plato brings in that remarkable story of 
Gyg®s. A gaping in the earth being made by reason of 
some violent showers, a*' the story tells us, Gygcs went down 
into the hollow of it, and found there lying a brazen horse, 
with a door in his side This he opened , and looking in, 
discovered a dead man's body, of an unusual bulk, with a 
ring of gold on one his finger.. This he pulls oH, and puts 
on his own finger , and then coming up, goes and joins 
himself to the rest of the shepherds , for he was shepherd to 
the king at that time Here he observed, that on turning 
the stone toward the palm of his hand, he became invisible 
to everybody else, though others did not become so to him , 
and that on turning it to its proper place, he immedicitely 
became visible again, as before : making use, therefore, of 
th's lucky opportunity, lie tjnnd out a way to deceive the 
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queen, and by her assistance to murder the king, his lord 
and niaster, and i^o make away those who might prove any 
hindrance or stop to his designs , nOi. could any one possibly 
see or discover him m any of these villainies ; so that he 
quickly, by the help ol this nrg, from a simple shepherd 
became king of Lydia Now had a truly wise r>an had the 
keeping of this nng, he would rot have thought himself ever 
the more pneile^^od to be guilty of any action that is wicked 
ur detestable , for good men desire to bo virtuous and hon- 
esti, and not to be secret that so they may sin without 
danger And here some philosophers, men of more honeiiity 
than acuteness or subtilty, cry out that this stoi^y cf Pla^o 
is a mere fiction , as though he had said either thau it 
really was, or indeed could bo done No , the meaning 
and design of ‘this cxampla of Gygesand the ring is this — 
Suppose you could do any dishonest action for the grati- 
fying a vicked, covetous or ambitious desire, so that no one 
living could either know or suspect it, but both gods and 
men mus^ be kept }‘)erfectlv in ignorance — whether m such 
case would you do it or not ^ If any say they would grat’fy 
such desires provided only they wore sure of never being 
found out, we may know them to be villains by their own 
oonfession. 

Cicero- * Offices ' — By Cookman. 


THE DBLiaHTS OF LITERATURE 

Cicero t 106-43 B C , statesman, barrister, orator, wit and phtl- 
oeopher most polished of Latin prose-wriiers, and the model of some 
great modern stylists He is here defending the poet Archtas, and 
takes occasion to praise Literature This passage has a Victorian 
tnterest %n that the closing sentence contains the Latin motto of the 
Melboume Public Library — Delectant domi, non impediunt forts, 
peregrtnaniur. 

Ho\7 many pictures of the bravest men, drawn to the 
life, have been left us by both Grjek and Latin writers 
not merely for us to look at, bu^ rather to imitate These 
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hav0 I kept always before my eyes in the discharge of my 
public duties, and by poi^deruig them well have I striven 
to model mind and hba^t after those high examples. 

Someox.e will ask, “ What ! Were these gre''.u men them- 
selves whose virtues have been preserved in literature, were 
they acquainted with all that learning which you extol so 
highly ? To assert this about them all would be rathv^r 
much , yet there IS a definite answer that I can give Many 
men, I admit, of noble minds and qualhies have existed — 
men of no learning, and yet by a kind of divine disposition 
In then natures, of themselves self -governed and dignified 
I wdl even go further and say that natural endowment 
without learning has helped men more to honour and virtue 
than has learning without natuml endcwmsnt And at 
the same time I maintain tnat when a naturally fine and 
noble mind is enlightened ana fash’oned by education, there 
then Is manifested something inexpressibly beautiful, 
something unique Such an one was ho whom our fathers 
kr3w, that god-hke man, Scipio Afncanus , such were 
Laelius and Furius, men of wonderful solf-restramt and 
puritv of life , such also was he, the most learned the most 
valiant of his time, that great man, the older Cato These 
men would never have devoted themselves to the study of 
letters, had not their appreciation and practice of virtue 
been thereby quickened. And even if no such result as 
this could be pointed to, and if delight were the sole in- 
centive to study, even yet, methinks you must regard this 
form of mental activity as peculiarly humanising and mind- 
broadening For other delights must have their own times, 
and seasons, and circumstances. But these studies inspire 
Youth, and delight Age , they are an ornament m prosper- 
ity, a refuge and a solace in adversity ; at home they charm 
us, m public they are no burden, through the night hours 
they are our companions ; whether we travel, or whether 
we are afar in the country, they are with us always 


Oicf^o: *Pro Archia * — By R. L. 
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T7IE SlEO^ OF JERUSALEM, 70 AJD. 

Vtapasxan was Caesar or hmperor from 69 to 79 A.D. 

Tjcitus cofbdemas the Jews for not rightly understanding a prophecy 
Wi'ich he him^'ielf has misapplied. It is evident that it could not 
relate to the short reigno of Vespasian and his two sons The Christian 
ritigion was that lime striking root in Judosa, whence it was to 
ex* end over the world. The Jeivish historian Josephus also said that 
the prophecy related to V espaaian Tacitus may therefoie be pardoned. 

The story of Tacitus terminates abruptly ^ for many of liis manu- 
scripts, like those of Livy and other ancient writers, have been lost 
* * » 

The r)eaco of Italy being at length restored, foieign 
allairs demanded his immedr’.te care The Jews were the 
only nation that i of used to submit The obstinacy of that 
stubborn people filled Vespasian with lesentmeiit But 
what sudden enieigoncies might involve a now loign in 
diflicultios, could not be foreseen In order to be prepaied 
for all events, Vosposian judged it the wisest measure to 
leave his son Titus at the head of the army The prmce, as 
already mentioned, encamped under the walls of Jeiusalem, 
and drew out his legions in the face of the enemy 

The Jews appeared m force on the plams under the 
ramparts, determined, if successful, to push their advantage, 
and, if obliged to give ground, sure of a retreat withm their 
fortifications The Homan cavalry, with a detachment f ronx 
the light-armed cohorts, advarcod to the attack A battle 
was fought, but with doubtful success The Jews took 
shelter withm their walls, venturing, how ever, for several 
days afterwards, to sally out in small parties, till, tired by 
repeated losses, they resolved to shut themselves up within 
their foT-tifications Titus propaied to carry the place by 
storiix To Imgei before it, till famine compelled a suriender, 
appeared unworthy of the Roman name The soldiers 
were eager to biave every danger courage, ferocity, and 
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the hope of gaming the rev^ardsof victory, inspired the whole 
army Titus had his priv^ate motr^es Rome was before 
his eyes , wealth and mwgmficence dazzled ms imagination , 
and pleasure had its allurements If the city was not 
taken by assault, a siege m form would detam mm doo long 
from the splendid scene that lay before him But Jerus- 
alem stood upon an emmenee, difficult of approach The 
natural strength of the place was increased by redoubx.8 
and bulwarks, which, even on the level plain, would ha /e 
made it secure from insult. Two hills that rose to a 
prodigious height, were enclosed by walls constructed with 
sk.ll, in some places projectmg forward, in others retirmg 
inwardly, with the angles so formed, that the besiegers 
were always liable to be annoyed m flank The extremities 
of the rock w^ere sharp, abrupt, ard cragg;} In convenient 
places, near the sumr^it, towers were raised sixty f'>et high, 
and others, on the declivity of the sides, rose no le^.s than 
a hundred and twenty feet Those works presented a 
spectacle altogether astonishing To the distant eye they 
seemed to bo of equal elevation Withm the city there were 
other fortifications enclosmg the palace of the kings Above 
all was seen, conspicuous to view, the tower Antonia, so 
called by Herod, in honour of the tnumvir, who had been 
his friend and benefactor 

The temple itself was a strong fortress, in the nature of a 
citadel The fortifications were built with consummate 
skill, surpassing, in art '^.s well as labour, all the rest of the 
works The very porticos that surrounded it w^ere a strong 
defence A perennial spring supplied the place with water. 
Subterraneous caverns were scooped under the rock The 
ram- water was saved in pools and cisterns It was foieseen 
by the founders of the city, that the manners and mstitu 
tions of the nation, sc repugnant to the rest of mankmd, 
would be productive of frequent wars , hence so many 
precautions agamst a siege Smee the reduction of the 
place by Pompey, experi'^nce taught the Jews new modes of 
fortification and the corruption and venality that per- 
v^ed tL3 whole reign o£ Claudius, favoured all their pro* 
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j eot s By bribery t he v o btamed per missio n to robe ild their 
walls The strength c f the wor^s plainb^ showed that, in 
profound peace, they meditated future resistance The 
destruction of the rest of their cities served to increase the 
number of tne besieged A prodigious conflux p^mred in 
from all quarters, and among them the most l?old and* 
tuibulent spirits of the natio’" The city, by consequence, 
was distracted by internal division Thev had three 
*ar nios, and as many generals The outwaid walls, forming 
the widest extent, were defended by Simon John, other- 
w\so called Baigioras, commanded m the middle precuxct 
Eloazar kept possession of the temple The two former 
commanded the greatest number of soldiers , the lattex had 
the advantage of situation The throe parties quarrelled 
among themSelvoo Battles were fought within the walls , 
stratag( ms wore practised , contlagr^tions destroyed parts 
of the city, and a large quantity of gxain was consumed m 
the flames Under colour of performing a sacrifice, John 
contrived to send a band of assassins, to cut off Eleazar 
and his whole party in one general massacre By this 
atrocious deed he gamed possession of the temple From 
that time two contendmg factions threw ever3rthmg into 
confusion, till the enemy at their gates obliged them to 
unite in their common defence. 

Portents and prodigies announced the ruin of the city 
but a peonle, blinded by their own national superstition, 
and with rancour detesting the religion of other states, held 
it unlawful by vows and victims to deprecate the impending 
danger Swords were seen glittermg m the air , embattled 
armies appeared, and the temple was illummated by a 
stream of light, that issued from the heavens The portal 
Jew open, and a voice more than human denounced Jbhe 
Immediate departure of the gods. ^There was heard, at the 
same time, a tumultuous and terrific sound, as if superior 
beings were actually rushmg forth. The impression made 
by these wonders fell upon a few o jJy • the multitude relied 
upon an ancient prophecy, contaiiied, as they believed, in 
hooks kept by the priests, by which it was foretold, that. In 
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this very juncture, the po ver of the east would prevail over 
the nations, and race of men would go forth from Judaea 
to extend their dominion over the rest of the world The 
prediction, however, couched in ambiguous terms, related 
to Vesp xsian and his son Tit is But the Jewxsh mmd w^as 
not to be enlightened With the usual propensity of men 
ready to believe what they ardently wish, the populace 
assumed to themselves uho scene of grandeui which the 
fates were preparing to bring forward Calamity itsdf 
could not open their eyes The number besieged m 
Jerusalem, including both sexes and every age, amounted, 
acv^ording to the best accounts, to no less than six hundred 
thousand All who were capable of serving ap})eaicd in 
arms The number of effective men was beyond all pro- 
poition gi eater than could bo expected, ovoii in so \ast a 
multitude The women, no less than the men, were in- 
flame 1 with zeal and ardour If doomed to qu.t their 
country, life, they declared, was more terrible than death 
itself Against a city so strongly fortified, and def^uided by 
siu.h an obstinate race, Titus saw that nothing could be 
done, either by surprise or a general assault He throw up 
mounds and ramparts, and prepared battering-engines 
He stationed the legions at diifeiont ])osts, and assigned to 
each a distinct shaie of the duty For some time no attack 
was made In the interval, the Romans piejiaicd all the 
machines of war, which eithei the ancients had employed 
or modern genius invented 

Tacitus' History — By Murphy. 
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AGRICOLA AND G^GACUS. 

Taeiius ths htsfynan (100 A,D ) was *he rK/npierU of Phny'a 
two letters on the erwption of Vesuvii s He was also bon in-law oj 
Agncola, Roman governor of Br Aain, 78-84 A D Milton speaks of 
Agncola as “ tkat wise a id civil R^man who governed he & once for 
CaesaVy" t e , for Jie Emperor He built a line of forts }rom the 
Forth to the Clyde to keep bad th^ fierce Caledonians hf the North 
Ii\ 84 A,D they gathered Jiom the iighlands and gave battle near the 
43rau%ian Hiu Ohe speeches written by ancient historians mw^t not 
1 5 U'ken as lUerady true 

Upwards of thirty thousand men appeared m aims, and 
the^r force was mcreasmg eveiy day The youth of the 
country poured m fiom all quarters, and even the men n 
years, whose vigour was still unbroken, repaired to tbeaimy, 
proud of their past explohs, and the ensigns of lionoui Inc h 
they had ghmed bj their martial spnit Among the chief- 
tarns dis mguished by then bnth a^al valour, the most 
renowned was Galgacus The multitiide gathered round 
him, eager for action, and burning witli uncommon ardour 
He harangued them to the following ehoct 

“ When 1 consider the motives that have roused us to 
this war , when I reflect on the necessity that now demands 
our firmest vigour, I expect eveiything great and noble from 
that umon of sentiment that peivades us all From this 
day I date the freedom of Biitam We are the men, who 
never crouched m bondage Beyond this spot there is no 
land, where liberty can find a lefugo Even the sea is shut 
against us, while the Roman fleet is hovermg on the coast 
To draw the sword in the cause of freedom is the true glory 
of the brave, and, in our condition, cowardice itself vould 
throw away the scabbard In the battles, which have been 
hitherto fought with alternate vicissitudes of fortune, our 
countrymen might well repose some hopes in us , they mig^it 
consider us as their last resource , t^ey know ufe to be the 
boldest sons of Britain, jilaced in the last recesses cf the 
land, m the very sanctuary of liberty We have not so 
much as seen the melancholy regions where slavoiy has 
debased mankmd. We have lived iii freedom, and c ui eyes 
have been unpolluted by the sight oX- ignoble bondage 
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“ The extremity of the Ocirth is ours : defended by our 
situation, we have to thi'^ day preserved our honour and the 
rights of men. But are no longer safe m onr obscurity ; 
our retreat is laid open , the enemy rushes on, and, as 
things unknown are ever magnified, he thinks a mighty 
eonqu jst hes before him But this is the end of the habit- 
able world, and rocks and brawling waves fill all the space 
behind The Romans are m the heart of our country , no 
submission can satisfy their pride , no concessions caii 
appease their fury While the land has anythmg left, it is 
the theat’*e of war , when it can yield no more, they explore 
the see for hidden treasure Are the nations rich, Roman 
aveiice is their enemy Are they poor, Roman ambition 
lords it over them The east and the west have been n fled , 
and the spoiler is still insatiate The Romans, by a strange 
singularity of nature, arc the only people who invade, with 
equal ardour, the \vealth ai d the poverty of nal ons To 
rob, to ravage, and to murder, in their imposing language, 
aie the arts of civil policy When they have made the 
world a solitude, they call it peace 

“ Our children and relatives are dear to us all. It is an 
affection planted m our breast by the hand of nature 
And yet those tender pledges are ravished from us to serve 
m distant lands Are our wives, our sisters, and our 
daughters, safe from brutal lust and open violation ^ The 
msidious conqueror, under the mask of hospitality and 
friendship, brands them with dishonour Our money is 
conveyed into their treasury, and our corn into their 
granaries Our limbs and bodies are worn out in clearing 
woods, and drainmg marshes and what have been our 
wages ? Stripes and msult The lot of the meanest slave 
bom m servitude, is preferable to ours , he is sold but once, 
and his master maintains him , but Britain every day 
invites new tyrants, and every day pampers their pride^ 
In a private family the slave who is last bought in, provokes 
the mirth and ridicule of the whole domestic crew , and m 
this general servitude, t^ which Rome has reduced the world, 
the case is the same . we are treated at first as objects of 
Jensiou, and then marKed out for destruction. 
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“ What better lot can wo expect ? We have no arable 
lands, to cultivaue lor a master , no mires to dig for his 
avarice } no harbours to improve for his commerce To 
what end ’should the conq^mror spare us Our virtue and 
undauniod spirit are crimes the eyes of the conqueror, 
and will render us more obnoxious Our remote situation, 
hitherto the retreat of freedom, and on that account the 
more suspected, will only serve to inflame the jealousy of 
ou^ enemies We must expect no mercy Let us therefore 
d4;ie like men. We all are summoned by the great call of 
nature , not only those who know the value of liberty, but 
ev^en such as think life on any terms the deare*st blessi^ig 
The Timobantes, who had only a woman to load them on, 
weie able to carry fire and sword through a whole colony. 
They stormed thx^^amps of the enemy, and, if success had 
not mto'icated them they had been, beyond all doubt, the 
tloliver^>rs of their coui.try And shall not we, uncon- 
quered, and undebasod by slaveiy, a nation over free, and 
struggling now, not to lecover, but to ensure our liberties, 
shall we net go forth the champions of our country Shall 
wo not, by one generous ollort, show^ the Romans, that we 
are the men wLom Caledonia has reserved to be assertors 
of the public weal ? 

“ Wo know the manners of the Romans and are we to 
imagine that their valour in the field is equal to their 
arrogance m time of peace By our dissensions their glory 
uses , the vices of their enemies ar^ the negative viitues of 
the Roman army , if that may be called an army, w hich is 
no better than a motley crew of various nations, heid to- 
gether by success, and ready vO crumble away in the first 
reverse of fortune That this will bo their fate, no one can 
doubt, unless we suppose that the Gaul, the German, and 
(with shame I add) the Britons, a mercenary band, who hire 
bheir blood in a foreign service, will adhere from prmciple 
bo a new master, whom they have lately served, and long 
detested They are now enlisted by awe and terror break 
bheir fetters, and the man who fofgets to fear, will seek 
revenge. 
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“ All that oan inspire the human heart, every motive that 
can excite us to deeds of vak v r, ib on our s^de The Ron- ana 
have no wives in the fibtd to animate thoir drooping spirit ; 
no parents to reproach their want of courage They are not 
listed in ^hs cause of their country their cou’^ory, d any 
they have, lies at a distance They are a band of mer- 
cenaries, a wretched handful of devrotod men, who tiemble 
and look aghast as they roll their eyes aiourd, and see on 
every side objects unknown before The sky ovei thou 
heads, the sea, the woods, all things conspire to fill them 
with doubt coiid terror They come like victiirs deliveiea 
into our hands by the gods, to fall this day a saciihce to 
freedom 

“ In the ensuing battle be not deceived by false 
appearances, the glitter of gold and Sxwor may dazzle 
the eye , but to us it xS harmkss, to the Romans r ) pro- 
tection In their owii ranks we snail find a number of 
generous warriors ready to assist our cause The Biitons 
know that for our common liberties we araw the a'‘'engmg 
swoid The Gauls w^ill remember that they on^e w^ere a 
free people , and the Germans, as the Usipians lately did, 
will deseit their colours The Romans have left nothing 
in their rear to oppose us in the pursuit , their foits are 
ungarrisoned , the veterans in their colonies droop w ith age , 
in their municipal towns, nothing but anarchy, desiiotic 
government, and disaffected subjects In me behold your 
general , behold an army of freeborn men Your enemy 
is before you, and, m his tram, heavy tributes, drudgery 
in the mines, and all the honors of slavery Are those 
calamities to be entailed upon us ^ Or shall this day relieve 
us by a brave revenge There is the field of battle, and let 
that determine Let us seek the enemy, and, as we rush 
upon him, remember the glory delivered down to us by our 
ancestors , and let each man think that upon his sword 
depends the fate of all posterity.’' 

This speech was reconed, accoidmg to the custom of 
Barbanans, with war songs, with savage howlmgs, and a 
wnd uprov-r of military appiause Their battalions began. 
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to form a line of battle , the bravo and warlike rushed 
forWc^ri to the front, viid the fiild glittoied with the blaze 
of arms The Romans on their ^ine burned with equal 
ardour. Agiicola saw the impatient spiiit of his men, but 
did not think proper to begin the engagement, t>ll^he con- 
firmed their courage by the following speech is now, 

iny fellow-soldiers, the eightii vear ol oui seivice in Britain 
Uurmg that tin e, the genius and g('od auspices of the Roman 
•empire, with your assistance and unweaiied labour,^ have 
iqade the island our own In all our ox['editions, in every 
liattle, the enemy has felt your valour* and by your •toil 
and perseverance the very nature of the country has b^en 
conquered I have been proud of mv soldiers, anch you 
have had no reason to blush for your general Wo have 
carried the terr^^t of ouv arms beyond the limits of any 
other soldiers, or any former ^eiioral , w e have penetrated 
to the extremity of the ^and This v^as foi iiioily the boast 
of vain-glory, the mere roiiort of fame , it is now historical 
truth We have gained possession swoid in hand , wo are 
encamped on the utmost limits of the island Britaip is 
discovered, and by the discovery conquered 

“ In our long and laborious marches, when you were 
obliged to traverse moors and fens, and rivers, and to climb 
steep and craggv mountains it w^as still the cry of the brav- 
est amongst you, Wlien shall we be led to battle Wlien 
shall we see the enemy ^ Boh(dd thorn now before you 
They are hunted out of their dens and caverns , your wish 
is granted, and the field of glory lies open to your swords 
One victory more makes this new world our own , but 
remember that a defeat involves us all in the last distress 
If we consider the progress of our arms, to look back is 
glorious , the tract of country that lies behind us, tne 
forests which you have explored, end the estilaries w^hich 
you have passed, are monuments of eternal fame But 
our fame can only last, while we press forward on the enemy 
If we give ground, if we think of a retreat, we have the same 
difficulties to surmount again The success, which is now 
our pride, will m that case be our \/crst misfortune We ? re 
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not sufficiently acquainted witli the course of the country ; 
the enemy knows the defiles and marshes, and wdl be sup- 
plied with provisions n abundance We have not those 
adv^antages, but we have hands that can grasp the sword, 
and wo have valour, that gives us everything W’th me 
it has long been a settled principle, that the back of a 
general or his army is never safe Which of you would not 
rather die with honour, than live in infamy ^ But life and 
honour are this day inseparable , they are fixed to one spot. 
Should fortune declare agamst us, we die on the utmost 
limits of the world , and to die where nature ends, cannot bo 
deemed mgbrious 

“ If our present struggle were with nations wholly un- 
known , if we had to do with, an enemy new to our swords, 
I should call to mind the example of oti-er '\rmies At 
jiresent what can I propose so oright and animating as your 
own exploits ^ I apperl to your owr eyes , behold tae men 
<lrawm up agamst you are they not the same, who last 
year, under covert of the night, assaulted the ninth legion, 
and, upon the first shout of our army fled before you ^ A 
band of dastards ! who have subsisted hitherto, because of 
all the Britons they are the most expeditious runaw ays. 

“ In w’^oods and forests the fierce and noble animals 
attack the huntsmen, and rush on certain destruction , but 
the timorous herd is soon dispersed, scared by the sound 
and clamour of the chase In like manner, the brave and 
warlike Britons have long since perished by the sword 
The lefuse of the nation still remains They have not 
stayed to make head against you , they are hunted down , 
they are caught in the toils Benumbed with fear, they 
stand motionless on yonder spot, which you will render for 
ever memorable by a glorious victory Here you may end 
your labours, and close a scene of fifty years by one great, 
one glorious day Let your country see, and let the com- 
monwealth bear witness, if the conquest of Britain has been 
a lingering work, if the seeds of rebellion have not been 
crushed that we at least have done our duty ” 

Teextu,^' History — By A. Murphy, 
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A MARVizjLLOUS VOYAGE—PART 1^ 

f • 

LuciaUy humorous Greek wnt r, of 2nd century A D , begins hut 
‘ True III toiy'' by announcing he is going to tell lies. He then pro- 
tieds to parouy the marvels of ancient Greek writers Lucian, however, 
has a touch of true beauty, especially in this translation by Hickes, 
.634 

The voyagers escape from the whale after 
a long imprisonment* 

We 1 era'll t(. Avear^ of our abode m the whale, and our 
tarriai ^e there did much trouble u . , wo therefoio set all 
oui wits to w'ork to firiJ. oui some means or other to clear 
us from our captivity First we thought it would do well 
to dir a hole through his right side, and make our escape 
that wav foith, which wo began to labour at lustily »but 
after wo had pieieed him five furlongs deep, and found itj 
was to no purpose, we gave it over v Then w e devised to set 
the w^ood on fire, foi that would certainly kill him without 
(piestion, and being once dead, oui issue would be easy 
enough This we also put into practice, and began our 
project at the tail end, which burnt seven days, and as many 
nights, bi fore he had any feeling of our fiieworks upon the 
eighth and ninth days wo perceived he began to grow sickly 
foi he gaj. od more dully than ho was wont to do, and soonar 
closed bis mouth again the tenth and eleventh he was 
thorouglilv mortified upon the twelfth day we bethought 
ourselves, though almost too late, that unless we under- 
propped lus chops when he gaped next, to keep him fVom 
closing, W3 should be m danger of peipetual imprisonment 
within his dead carcass, and there miserably perish 

We therefore pitched long beams of timber upright 
within hi^ mouth to keep it from shutting, and then made 
our ship m a readiness, and provided ourselves »vith store 
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of fresh water, and all other things necessary for our use, 
Scmtiiarus takii g upon him to be our pilot, and the next 
inoirow the whale dieci. 

Then we haled our ship through the void passr^ges, and 
fastening cables about his teeth, by little and little settled 
it into the sea, and mounting the back of the whale, saciificed 
to Neptune, and foi thiee days together took up our lodgii g 
hard by the trophy, for we were becalmed The fouHb 
day wo put to sea, and met with maii}^ dead corpses tnat 
penciled lu the late sea fight, which our ship hit agauxst, 
whose ^>odxes w^o took measure of with great admiration, 
and sailed for many days m a very temperate weather 

The sea is frozen they make a cavi^ m it. 

But after that the north wind blow so bitterl % that a 
groat frost ensued, wherewith the whole sea was all frozen 
up, not only suporficiallv upon the upper part, but in depth 
also, the depth of four hundred fathoms, so that we weio 
fam to forsake our ship and nin upon the ice The wind 
sittinglong in this corner and we not able to endure it, piP 
this de vice in practice, which was the invention of Scin- 
tharus With mattocks and other instruments, w^e made a 
miglitv cave in the water, wherein wo sheltered ourselves 
forty (lays together in it wo kmdled fire, and fed upon fish, 
of which we found gieat plenty in our digging at the last, 
our jirovision falling short, we returned to our irozen ship, 
which we set upright, and spreading her sails, went forward 
as well as if we had been upon watei, leisurely and gently 
sliding upon the ice But on the fifth day the water grew^ 
warm, and the frost brake, and all was turned to water again 

The Sea of Milk . and the Isle of Cheese. 

We had not sailed three hundred furlongs forwards, but 
we came to a little island that was desert, where we only 
took in fresh water (whkdi now began to fail us) and with 
our shot killed two wild bulls, and so departed These 
tails ha e their horns ^ro^ing not upon their heads, but 
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under their eyes as Momus thought it better. Then we 
entoied into a sea, not of \^ater, hut of milk, in which 
appoaiod a while inland full of vi .eo This island was only 
a great cheese, well pressed (as we afterwards found when 
^^e fed up in it) a"’ out some five and twenty if urlongs in 
bigness The vines were full of clusters of ffra]^s, out 9 f 
w inch we could crush no wine, but only milk in the midst of 
the island, there was a temple built, dedicated to Galatea,* 
>110 of the daughters of Nereus as by the inscription ap- 
peared As lung as we remamed there, the soil yielded us 
food and Victuals, and our drink was the milk that came out 
o^ the grapes In these parts, as they said, rcxgne^h Tvro,*j- 
the daughter of Salmoneus, who, after her departure, 
received this guerdon at the hands of Neptune. 

The Cork-Sole Men. 

In this island we rested ourselves five days, and on the 
sixth day put to sea again, a gentle gale attending us, and 
the seas all still and quiet The eighth day, as sailed 
onward, not in milk any longer, but in salt and azum ^Vate^ 
we saiv many men running upon the sea, like unto us every 
way forih, both in shape and stature, but only for their 
feet w Inch wore of cork, whereupon I suppose they had the 
naruo of Cork Soles We marvelled much when wo saw they 
did not sink, but keep above water, and travel upon it so 
boldlv , those came unto us, and saluted us in the Grecian 
language, and said they were bou’^d towards Cork, their own 
country, and for a while ran along by us, but at last turned 
their own way and left us, wishmg us a happy and 
prosperous voyage 

Within a while after many islands appeared, and near 
unto thorn, upon our left hand, stood Cork, the place wliere- 
unto they were travelling, which was a city seated upon a 
mighty great and round cork 


Qalatea in Greek** Mil’ x*Lk >, t Tyro = Chp^eae. 
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The Island of The Blessed 

Further off, j.nd more towards the right h&nd, we saw 
five other islands, lar^e and mountainous, in which much 
fire was bummg ; but directly before us wof, a Lpacious 
flat islai d, distant from us not above five hundred furlongs , 
and approaching son.owhat nerr unto it, a wonderful 
fragrant air breathed upon us, of a most sweet and delicat j 
smell, such as Herodotus the story wi iter saith r nseth out ff 
Arabia the happy, consisting of a mixture of roses, daffodiih, 
gilly- flowers, lilies, violets, myrtles, bays, and blossoms of 
vmes • such a dainty odoriferous savour was conveyed unto 
us. Being delighted with this smell, and hopmg for bettei 
fortunes o-fter our long labours, we got within a little of the 
isle, m which w^e found many havv^ns on every side, not 
subject to ov'^er floating, and y^t of great capacity, and rivers 
of clear water ompt^nng thorns >lves easily into tho sia, with 
meadows and herbs and musical birds, some singing upon 
the shore, and many upon the branches of tho trees, a still 
and gentle air compassing the whole country \Vhon 
pleasant blasts gently stirred tho woods, the motion of tho 
branches made a continual delightsome melody, like tin* 
sound of wind instruments in a solitary place a kind of 
clamour also was hoard mixed w^ith it, yet not tuinultuous 
nor offensive, but like the noise of a banquet, w hen some do 
play on wind instruments, some commend tho music, and 
some with their hands applaud tho pipe, or the harp, all 
which yielded us so great content, that wo boldly entered 
the haven, made fast our ship and landed, leaving m hoi 
only Semtharus and two more of our companions behind 
us. 

They are bound m roses and brought to triaL 

Passing along through a sweet meadow, we met with 
the guards that used to sail about the island, who took us, 
and bound us with garlands of roses (which are thxy strictest 
bands they have) to be carried to their Grovemor Froni 
them we beard as wo wero upon the way, that it was tl 
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island of those that are called Blessed, and that Rhada- 
manthus was Governor theie, to whom we were brought 
and placed the fouith in order of tnem that w^re to be 
judg^ 

In the fourth place wj appeared, and he demanded of 
us, what reason we had, beirg living men, to lake land in 
tbat sacred country , and we void him all our adventures in 
order as thej* befell us. Then he commanded us to stand 
aside, and conaideang upon it a great while, in the end 
proposed it to the Benchers, which were many, and among 
them Aristides the Athenian, surnamed the Just and when 
he was provided what sentence to deliver, he said. That lor 
our busy curiosity, and needless travels, we should be 
iccountable after our death , but for the present, we should 
have a time limited for our abod^, during which we should 
feast wi:n the Heroes, and th m depart, prefixing us seven 
months’ liberty to conclude our tarriance, and no more 

The banquet with the Heroes description of the city. 

Then our garlands fell off from us of themselves, and we 
were set loose, and led into the city to feast with the 
Blessed The city was all of gold, compassed vith a wall 
made of the precious stone emerald, which had seven gates, 
every one cut out of a whole piece of timber of cinnamon 
tree The pavement of the city, and all the ground within 
the walls was ivory The temples of the gods were built 
of beryl, with large altars made all of one amethyst, upon 
which they offer their sacrifices About the city runneth a 
river of most excellent sweet omtment, in breadth an 
hundred cubits of the large measure, and so deep that a 
man may swim m it with ease For their baths, they h8|;Ve 
great houses of glass, which they ^yarm with •cinnamon * 
and their bathing tubs are filled with warm dew instead of, 
water. ^ Their only garments are cobwebs of purple colour, 
neither have they any bodies, but "‘.re intactile and without 
flesh, a mere shape and presentation only. Being thus 
bodiless, yet they stand, and moved, are intelligent, 
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and can speak : and tbeir naked soul seemeth to wander 
up ?nd down m a corporal likeness , for if a mc.n touch 
them not, he cannou say otheivvise but that they have 
bodies, altogether Ime shadow<=. standing upiight, and not, 
as thev iro, of a dark colour No nan wa..eth ctny older 
there than he was before, but of what age ne comes thither, 
so he continues Neither us there any night with them, 
nor indeed clear day • but like the twilight towc^rds morning 
before the sun be up, fuch a kind of light do they live n 
They know but one season of the year, which is the Spring, 
ard feel ao other wmd but the west wind The legioii 
flourrhed with all sorts of flowers, and with all plef*feing 
plants fit for shade , their vines boar fruit twelve times a 
year, eveiy month once , their pomegranate trees, their 
apple trees, and their other fru’t, they 3ay, bear thirteen 
times in the year for m olio month called Mmous ^hey boc^r 
twice Instead of ’•’^heat, taeir (.ars beer them paves of 
broad leady baked, like unto mushrooms About the city 
are three hundred threescoie and five wells of watei, and 
ar many of honey, and five hundred of sweet ointment, for 
they are less than the other They have seven rivers of 
milk, and eight of wine. 

The Elysian Field, 

They keep their feast without the city, in a field called 
Elysium, which is a most pleasant meadow environed with 
woods of all sorts, so thick that they serve for a shade to all 
that are invited who sit upon beds of flow^ers, and are 
waited upon, and have everything brought unto them by 
the winds, unless it be to have the wine filled , and that 
there is no need of , for about the banqueting place are 
mighty great trees growing of clear and pure glass , and the 
fruit of those trees are dnnking cups and other vessels of 
what fashion or greatness vou will , and every man that 
comes to the feast gathers one or two of those cupo, and 
sets them before him, which will be full of wine presently » 
and then they drmk, * 
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The birds let fall melodious chirpings. 

Inst jad of gc«rlards, tLe mghtirgf les, and other musical 
birds, gathCi.* flowers with their beaks out of the meado\,s 
adjomuig, rnd flyi’^g over their heads with chirping 
notes scatter uhem among ^h 0 m They are anointed 
with sweet ointment in this manner* sundry ^clouds draw 
this unguent out of the fountains and the rivers, which, 
settling ovei the heads of them that are at the banquet, 
the least blast oi wind makes a small ram fall upon 
tfiem like unto a dew After supper they spenc* their time 
la music and singing , their dnties that are m most 
request, they take out of Homer’s verses, who is there 
presetit himself ana feasteth among them, sitting next 
above U]yss"5s Thoir choirs consist of boys and virgins, 
which are directed and assisted by Eunomus the Locnan, 
and Aiion the Lesbian anc Anacreon, and Stesic horns, 
who hath had a place thoio ever since his reconcilement 
wuth Helen As coon as these have done, there enter a 
second ctioir of swans, swallows and nightingales and Ijen 
they have ended, the whole wood rings like wind instru- 
ments by the stinmg of the air But that vhich maketh 
most for their miith are two wells adjoining to the ban- 
quoting place, the one of laughter, the other of pleasure ; 
of those every man drinks to begin the feast withal, which 
makes them spend the whole time m mirth and laughter 
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PART II. 

They leave the Heroe3 * Lucian 
receives the Magic Mallow. 

Six months weie now passed, and the seventh half way 
onwards, when they decreed to send us packing out of the 
countrv, oar prefixed time being come, and that we should 
stav there no longer than the next morrow, vi herewith I 
was much aggrieved and wept bitteny to loctve so good a 
place, and turn w^andeier again I iviiew not whither Bu\; 
they comforted me much in telling mo, that before many 
years were past I should bo with them acain, anc showed 
me a chair and bed prepared for mo against the time to 
come, neai unto persons of the best quality Then w^ent I 
to Rhadamanthus, humbly beso€»ching him to toil me my 
futuie fortunes, and to diiect mo m my course and he told 
me, that after many travels and dangers, I should at last 
recover my country, but would not tell me the certain 
time of my return , and showing me the islands adjoining, 
w^hich were five in number, and a sixth a little further off, 
he said, “ Those nearest are the islands of the Ungodly, 
which you see burning all in a light fire, but the other is the 
Island of Dreams , beyond that is the Island of Calypso, 
which you cannot see from hence , when you are past these, 
you snail come into the groat continent, over against your 
own country, where you shall suffer many afflictions, and 
pass through many nations, and meet with men of inhuman 
conditions, and at length attain to the other continent * 
When he had told me Ihis, he plucked a root of mallow out 
of the ground, and reached it to me, commanding me in 
my greatest perils to make r v prayer to that , adv'smg me 
further, neither to rake in the fire with my knife, nor to feed 
upon lupins if I were inmdful of this, the hopes would be 
g.eat that I should come uo the Island again. Then we 
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prepai ed for our pasbago, and feasted with them at the usual 
hour, and next morrow I wont to Homer, entreating him 
to do so much as make an epigram ot two versos for me, 
which ho did and I erect 3 d a pillar of bervlstone near 
upon the ha veil, and oiigiaved them upon it The epigram 
was this 

Lucian, the gods* belch’d, did once attain 

lo SCO all this and then gc home again 

^After that da} ’s tanking, we put to sea, brought on- 
ward on oui vay by the Heroes where* Ulysses, closely 
com^jig to mo, that Penelope* might not see him,*conveye4 
a letter into my hand to deliver to Calypso in the Isle of 
Ogygia , Rhadamanthus also sent Nauplius the ferryman 
^long vMth,us,dha^ if it we/e our fortune to put into those 
islands, no man should lay hanrfs upon us, because we wea^ 
bent upon other employments: 

The Isles o! the Ungodly. 

No sooner had wo passed beyond the smell of that sweet 
oJoui, but we felt a hoiiible, filthy stmk, like pitch and 
brimstone buinmg, carrying an iiitoleiable scent with it, 
as men wore broiling upon burning coals the air w as dark 
and muddy, from which distilled a i>itch\ kind of dew we 
hoard also the lash of the whips, and roarmg of the tor- 
mented Yet w ent wo not to visit all the islands , but that 
wherein we landed w^as of this form. It was wholly com- 
passed about with deep, sharp and craggy rocks, without 
either wood or water yet we made a shift to scramble up 
among the cliffs, and so went forwartls, in a way quite 
overgrown with briars and thorns, througha most villainous, 
ghastly country , and coming at last to the prison and 
place of torment, we wondered to see the nature aM quality 
of the soil, which brought forth no other flowers but swords 
and daggers , and round about it ran certain rivers, the 


r 
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first of dirt, the second of blood, and the Innermost of bum* 
ing which was very broad and unpassable, lioatlng like 
water, and working hue the waves of the sea, full ol sundry 
fishes, some as big as firebrands, others of a leas size like 
coals o^ ure, and these they call lampeys There was but 
one narrow entrance into it, and limon of Athens appointed 
to keep the door, yet we got in by the help of Nauplius, and 
saw them that were tormented, both kings, and ynnai/e 
persons veiv many, of \\hom there wore some chat I kno » , 
for theio I saw Cvniriis hanging up m the smoko But the 
greatest torments of all are inflicted upon them that bdd 
an ; lies m their lifetime, and wrote untruly, as Ctosias the 
Cnidian Herodotus, and many other, which I beholding, 
was put in great hopes that I should never have anything 
to do there, for I do not know that ever I epakj ary untruth 
fn my life We the efore returned speedily to our ship 
(for we could endure the sight no longer) and tairmg our 
leave of Nauplius, sent him back again. 

TLe Isle of Dreams. 

A little after appeared the Isle of Dreams near unto us, 
an obscure country, and unperspiouous to the eye, endued 
with the same quality as dreams themselves are , for as we 
drew, it still gave back and fled from us, that it seemed to be 
further off than at first, but in the end we attained it and 
entered the haven cafied Sleep, and adjoined to the groat 
gate of ivory, where tbo temple of Chanticleer stancKs, and 
took land somewhat late in the evenmg. Entering the gate 
we saw many dreams of sundry fashions But I will first 
tell you somewhat of the city, because no man else hath 
Written any description of it , only Homer hath touched 
it a little , but to small purpose It is round about er. 
vironed with a wood, jhe trees whereof are exceeding high 
poppies, and mandragoras, m which an infinite number of 
owls do nestle, and no other birds are to be seen in the island 
Near unto it is a nvex running, called by them Night - 
runner, and at the gates are two wells, the one named 
irev0r-a\ ake, the oth^^r Vigil The wall of the city is 
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high and of a changeable colour, li^^e unto the rainbow ; in 
which aie four gates, th< ugh Hon.er speaks but of two * foi 
there are owo which look toward the fields of sloth* the one 
made of iron, the other of poster’s clay, through which those 
dreams have passage, that represent fearful, bk x\y and 
cruel matters , the other two behold the havpn ahd the 
sea of w'hich the one is made cd horn, the other of ivory,* 
vhicl we woiit 1 1 at As w^e entered the city, on the ii^zht 
hai) 1 stands tne temple of the NigJit, whom with (luyiti- 
cieer, tuev leverenco above all the gods , for ho Iwtli also 
a temple built' foi him, near unto the ha^eii Cn tlio left 
hau(’ stands the palace of Sleep for he is the So""'>reir^n 
Kipg ovei them all, aiid hath deputed two great Prince to 
gi)vein undei him, ii*amely Bogey, the son of WiU-o’-the- 
wnsp, and ♦ ilv!ad\ vionev the son of Phantasy In the 
midst of the maiket place is a wollf by thorn called Slumber 
and two ^enijiles cHljoiiung, the* one of Falselu^od tlie otlier 
of Truth, which have either of them a private coll peculiar 
to the ])i rests, and an Oracle, in which the chief prophet is 
Antapho, tlu. intorpretoi of dreams, who was preferred hf 
Sloop to that place of dignity 

Dream-Fnends. 

These di earns are not all alike either in nature or in 
shape for sf)me of them are long beautiful and pleasing, 
)theih again aie as short and deformed , some make show^ 
to be of gold, and others to boas base rind boggailv some of 
uhem had wings, and were of monstibus foims otluus set 
)ut m pomp as it wore in a triumph, reprehontnig the 
ippearaiicos of kings, gods and other persons Maiiv of 
;hem w eie c)f our acquaintance, for they had boon secui ( f us 
lefoie, which came to us and saluted us as then old fiuauls, 
Hid took us, and lulled us asleep, and feasted us tiol)h »tnfl 
ajurtoously, promising beside all bther onteiiainment 
vhich was sumptuous and costly, to make us kings and 
innces Some of them brougat us home to our own 


♦ Horn for true, ivory fc. fal o dreams. 
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<5011 ntrv to show us our ^riends there, and came back with 
us the next morning wo snenu thirty day^ and as 

man> nights among i-hem, sleeping and feasting all the 
\vhile, until a sudden clap of thunder awakonec’ us all, and 
we, staibUig up, provided ourselves ( 1 victuals, anu took to 
sea again, ond on the third day landed m Ogygia. 

The Goddess Calypso reeds the letter. 

But upon the way 1 opened the let'^or I was to d oh /or, 
and road the contents, which wore those “ Tjlysses to 
Calypso sendeth gieeting This is to give you to under- 
stand, that after niy dopartuio from you, m the vessel 1 
made in haste for myself, I suffered shipwreck, and hardly 
escaped bv the help of Leucothea into the country of the 
Phaeacians, who sent n^e to mine own homo, where I 
found many that wore wocois to my wife, and aotously 
consumed my means , but I slow' them all, and was after- 
w'ards killed myself by my son Tologonus, and am now m 
the island of the Blessed where I daily repent myself for 
refusing to live with you, and forsaking the immortality 
proffero I me by you but if I can spy a convenient time, 

I will give them all the slip and come to you ” This w'as 
the effot t of the letter with some addition conceining us, 
that we should have entertainment, and far had I not 
gone from the sea, but I found such a cave as Homer 
speaks of, and sli(5 herself working busily at her wool 
When she had ieceive<^ the letter, and brought us in, she 
began to weep and take on grievously , but afterwards she 
asked us to meat, and made us very good cheer, asking us 
many questions concerning Ulysses and Penelope, whether 
she was so beautiful and modest, as Ulysses had often before 
bragged of her , and we made her such answer as we thought 
would give her best content , and departing to our ship, 
reposed ourselves near unto the shore, and in tne morning 
,put to sea. 
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The fi^ires refer to tlu nuinl)ei of s/Habh r <, s (4) - 

Di> 0 ' nu cs ch = k, {SIikHK t k, I ut in Enp^i^h it oiK n - s, 
afc, tn “ C'a* s.ir ” 

A'*h\Uc8 ( ^) — Oreok champion, ^lays Hrctoi , aftoiwanK ^h( t with 
^ ppisoned lurow by Paii-^ 

Acropolis — "II ■) citadi 1, tHuall;^ m uh'Krno (<) that aL Vila ns 
Aem^ (J)--T}io jj^oat skin shield boino bv Zens, m tie Tiiiddle 
wlienof wa'> tlio leinblo (Joi^^on luMd 
Aeyieri'i ( 5) ( J ns).»\ lelativo ot Iloetoi , llto iii>tliH il lonndop 
ot Home in \ (H^mI | poem “ The Aoneid ” 

Agami}iu\ut>- Leautjt of tho^GretJiS again jt "J’io\, anrl biolhei ot 
M n. Iius • e 

Ai(i^ {}>' \ Killies) - i)af 2 eltirnohy a (hi Kizhou) 

Amphiinfe (!) -Wife of NToptniie and goddoss of tho sea 
Anacieo)! (lieek ])oM of love and wine, nfO BO (lis jiooins are 
ti inslated liy Mooio 

Antipho A (Jreek who wioto a A\ork on tho nit<*ipt(Hatiori of 
di earns 

Apollo— IMioebus oi Sun god, god oi son'/, inii--ic md li/lit , --on of 
Zens and Ta'to , twin brothei of Ailonus Hi is lepiesented 
with bow and aiiows 

Archon- chief magistrate m tho Uepublic of Athens 
Ar(H (2) ~ \ savage god of war— Mais 

Argo— The ship m which the (lit''k homos under Jason sailed to 
Colchis in quest of the golden lieeto 
Art/ive— (lieok, Danaan, Hellenic 

Argos- - In tho Peloponnesus m Orooco, a town sacred to Jur o 
.4no?i-~ A gn‘at pl<i\or on tho cithaia oi lute , saved fiom diowning 
on a dolphin s back 

A^ristidc'i (4 %-iV cs)— iSurnamod the Just Ih^ was ostiarisod from 
Athens 482 P) C One man voted sgimst him Uoiough being 
weary of heaiing him called “ tho ffu&t ” 

Artemis Daughtei of Zeus and I^to, a kind of female Apollo; 
aimed with bow, qiiivoi apfl aiiows , a maidon-divinity * 
worshipped as Soleno, the moon-y-Duina 
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Athena— VoXXeiQ, Minerva, goddess of wisdom She spran^ into 
oirth full-armed from i/he head of Zeus She bofnonds 
Ulysses 

Idas — Brother of Prometheus, and one of the Titans vho warred 
aga^-^st Zeus Ho was condemned fo uphold heavo.i on his 
he d and hands 

Atreus (2) — Fa>i.ar of A^amemon and Menelaiis, who are called 
Atridae, 01 sons ot Atieus 

Ca chas — Soothsayer, who advised the Greeks to bud i the Wooden 
Horse 

Capitol — The Capitol’ um or temple of Jupiter at Rome, built by tl e 
old Taiqum kings , rogaido<l by the Romans as mdestiiK't- 
ib*o, and as a typo of oteinity 

Calypso — ^Nymph living on the island of Ogygia, whore Ulysses 
was wiockod She detained him seven years 
Cassandra — Daughter of Piiam and Hecuba could proohesy true 
things, but Apollo doon 3 d hei nevoi to be believed 
Comxtiuni — The place of public a oombly at Rome 
Ctesia^t- -Physician 400 B C He also wiote a history, full of strange 
tales 

Cyclops —iKowml eye Polyphemus was one of these he devoured 
Ulysses’ comrades and scorned Zeus 
Danaan (3) — Greek 

De>phohus (4) — Brother of Hector, slam by Menelaus 
Diomedc'i 01 Dxomed — Ty didos or son of Tydeus he fought Hector 
and Aeneas on the Trojan plain 
Earth ^haie/ — l^oseidon, the sea god 

Epeus ( i) or Epeios — Built the wooden horse with Athena^s aid 
Erebtis — Darkness, the bla^k space under the eaith through which 
the shades of the deed pass to Hades 
Erymanthiib — Mt in Arcadia, Greece 

Eorum --A public place or maiket Later it became the principal 
place to discuss public allaim and hold courts of justice J'ho 
forum at Rome was o\or 000 feet long and 120 wndo, adorned 
with many statues and noble buildings 
Hades (2) — Pluto, god of Underworld, and aftorwaids the Under- 
world itself. ^ 

Helots — The original inliabitants of Helos in Greece, maue serfs by 
the Spartans 

Hellenes — Greeks Hellas — Greece 

Hermes (2) — Mercuiius, herald of the gods, and their messenger* 
giver of luck Ho a travelling hat with two wings, thi> 
her^.d’s staff, and golclen*^ sandals with wings at the ankles 
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I3eph^sfu3^ Vulcan, g id of fire ^Inh' forge he fashioned woi^droua 
works for g ds and mei^ ' 

Hyperton — i^c Over-Goer, i e , the oun 

Ida— A .an^e ’^ear Troy There was another Ida in Cre^’i 

Jason — Loader of the Argonauts See Argo 

Krgnton — Zeus, the son of Ciono'- Latin Saturn 

UUm'^^etia — Laug^ ter of Ilehos, the S in and the nymph Neaera, 
She tonuod the flocKS of her fatbei 

heto — - mother of Apollo and Artemis 

Mtdas~-'\i(i obtained a boon from Bacchus that all’ he touched 
should turn to gold But his food and dunk too*beci me g^ld 
The god then told him to bathe m the river Pactolus, \^hose 
sands tL^reaftei \,ere mixed with gold. 

tMineiia — Gioe^c Athena 

glomus — tIio god of mockery* he la door should have been left 
m nan’s bioast so that hi&^secret tnoughts might be looked 
into. ^ 

Myeenm — Agamemnon’s city of Greece 

Nereus [2] —Wise old god of the sea, armed with trident. 

Nauphns — famous navigator 
, Neptune — Crook Poseidon Chief Roman sea-god 
Notifi — Austei, the South wind 
Oyygutr ~ Calypso’s isle 

Olympus — Mt of Macedonia, revered as the abode of the gods, 
because of its height 

Olympic Gamrs hold at OK rnpia lu Creoco every foui years 
Palladium — Image of Pallas 'which fell ffom hoa\en at Troy, and 
was earned off by Ulysses and Diclaied, because on its posses- 
sion hung the city’s fate Rome later claimed to possess this 
Trojan Palladium The treacherous Sinon persuades the 
Trojans to admit the Wooden Horse as a now Palladium, 
which the Greeks had constructed m atonement for the one 
stolen by them 

Pallas — Athena, Minerva ^ 

Pelops — Giandson of Zeus, and legendary king of the southern 
peniAsfuIa of Greece, Peloponnesus — Pelops’ island 
Pergamo^ -on^ or -um — The citadel of Troy, or Troy itself 
Phrygt'in — ^Trojan * ^ 

Pluto — Hades or Dis, god of the Underw(|rld 

Poaetdon (3) — Neptune Ho is hostdo .^o ^Ulysses for havijjg blindc^ 

his son Polyphemus, the Cycloiaa, 
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Fyrr/ittir— N'eoptolemus^ son “bf A»(jfhill 0 s He was m the Wooden 
H^rse, and at the sack ox Troy killed old kuog Pnam. 

Pythoness — The priestess Wxio uttered the responses at the oracle of 
the Delphic ApolUi Apollo had slam the Pyth or or Serpent i 
her^'e the name “ P 3 d)hian ” 

Bhadam nthus — One of the judges m the TJnderw'^rld 
Bomuliis — Son c' Mars tnd Rhet Si Via, a descendant of T ojan 
Aeneas His uncle exposed him as a babe in a cradle in "^he 
river A she-wolf foand and suckled mrt IIo is sa^d u> 
have founded Rome in 753 B C. 

Saturn — Cronos, father of Jupiter, Neptune, Juno, etc - reign 
IS coroeived tu have Ijeen the “ golden age” for Italy. 
Stesicho^^s — Greek poet, bbh century B C. At his birth, a nightm- 
galo sat upon his infant lips, and sang a sweet strain 
Taygetus ^4) — Mountain ndge in Greece. 

Tantalus — Son of Zeus, a wealthy king he was punished in the 
underworld by a ragmg thirst as he od in a ^ke which 
ever receded as he stooped to dnnk Over his head hung fruit 
which also receded as he stretched up his hand Also a 
huge rock hung on the balance, over threatening to fall 
upon him Hence our word ” tantalize ” 

Teihys — Wife of Oceanus, and mother of the sea -nymphs. 

Thrace — Country near the mouth of the Danulxi 
Ttmon of Athens — The Misanthrope 420 BC As a result of dis- 
appointments he secluded himself from the world 
T%resia8 — Renowned soothsayer, blind from 7lh yoai, Ixicause he 
would rovccil things that men should not know Ho lived to 
a great age Ulysses interviewed his shade in the Under- 
world Tennyson’s poem, Tiresias 

Titans — Contended with Saturn for the sovereignty of heaven, but 
were by Jupiter’s thunderbolts hurled into Tartarus. 
Tnnacria — Means land of tnree promontones, t e , Sicily 
Tydtdes — Diomed 

Zephyr — ^The west wind ; Boreas is the north. 

ZwA (1) — Jupiter, Jove, father cuid king of gods and men, dwelt on 
Mt. Olympus. 
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